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[MtSS TREVOR FOUND A GENTLEMAN STANDING ON THE HEARTH-BRUG, BEGARDING HER WITH KEEN EYES, ] 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 
‘*WE MET,” 


T au a Londoner, which accoants for many 
things, such as my utter ignorance about birds 
and beasts, and my fierce hatred for country 
dinner-parties. I could swear to a sparrow, 
because I have seen the mizerable half. starved 
wretches perched on the area railings, and [ 
could make a shot at a blackbird, because I 
fancy it is the only bird whioh is black, 
except a crow. I may be wrong, but I’m not 
80 wedded to my opinion that any one need 
take the trouble to contradict me. As to all 
the rest of the feathered tribe I know nothing; 
but I love to hear them sing, except when it 
18 very early in the morning, and I am trying 
to get a wink of sleep after a night of dancing. 
Dinner-parties in country towns have always 
been my special bugbear and abomination, 
ever since the time when I first came ont, and 
went to stay with my Aunt Priscilla, 

She had a solid husband, a solid fortune, a 


solid position, and certainly the dinner was 
solidity itself. My neighbour on the right, 
with a very red face, could talk of nothing 
but agriculture, and actually asked me my 
opinion of siloes. I didn't know what he 
meant, but wishing to make an impression I 
said with decision, ‘‘ Perfectly unbearable! ” 

I was not disappointed. He stared at me 
with his little round eyes, decided I was a 
lunatic, aud turned his back on me. Not one 
word did he speak to me for the rest of that 
interminable dinner, but I overheard him 
asking the lady on the other side of him, if I 
weren’t touched in the head. 

My neighhonur on the left, who looked like a 
walking-stick with a faded gutta-percha face 
at the top, wished to impress me with the idea 
that he was old and dlasé, and quite used up, 
though his moustache was only sprouting, and 
his wits had scarcely budded, and his chief 
conversation was about the theatres, ‘' which 
weren’t what they used to be,” ‘gone off 
tremendously!” ‘Ah, you should have seen 
Malle. Fi’éne before she lost her teeth.” 

‘Did yon?” I asked, innocently, when he 
red and collapsed. 








I never forgot that evening, so my spirits 
sank when Filo Rivington, my dear friend and 
ally, whom I happened to be staying with at 
Brattanby Manor, mentioned that they had a 
few people to dinner the following evening. 

I knew what ‘‘a few people’ meant, and 
I asked with a groan if the county grew as 
many nonentities as Blankshire, where my 
aunt lived ? 

“We have some. I don't think society 
could get on without them. They are 60 
usefal to fill up corners and ornament blank 
walla at a dance,” replied Fio, with a small 
smile, which showed off her pretsy mouth to 
advantage, “but we shan’t want them to- 
morrow. By-the-bye, Colonel Mordauni is 
coming !” 

She mentioned him with an important sir, 
as if he were the great Panjamdrum at leass. 
so I raised my eyebrows with a look cf 
supremest indifference,— ‘ 

‘* Who is Colonel Mordaaut?"’ 

“You shall see him to-night, and he shall 
take you into dinner,’’ with a satisfied little 
nod, as if she had settled me for life. 
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“ Bat I would rather have somebody else if 
he ien’t very nice!” 

‘* Nioe?” looking perfectly aghast. “' He is 
the moss charming man in the wor!d, Tom not 
excepted.’ Tom was her husband, bat for- 
tunately he was ont of the rcom, so his feelings 
weren't hart. 

** Old or young, married or single?" 

“ Neither old nor young, neither married 
nor single,” replied Fio, with great gravity ; 
and then she laughed, though I had made a 
point of not looking sarprised. ‘' Tae fact is, 
ne's & widower, and widowers are something 
different to single men." : 

** But they are single, to all intents and ptr- 
poses.” 

‘IT don't agree with you, They are double, 
for the other half is only ia the grourd. I 
woaldn't marry one of them for the world!” 

I think she was sorry for haviag said thig, 
for she promptly cheamged the subject; and 
when I reverted ¢o i Jater on, she told mie 
that Colonel Mordaunt, whether a widower or 
not, was the mosé companienif he 
chose to openout, “ there is a ry 
about him, and half the county fight of 
bim,”’ che added, tho L 

“T can't beag mys .” I said at omece, 
because 1 knew shefancied I gas romantic, 

“ Well, don't lose your heart, or the mystery 
may be too much for ce. 

“Do tell me what itis?” I was naturally 
orhot TI” and cho emsled provokingly 

“ Not ~ e as 
she opened the door. ‘‘I want you to like 
him, and I don't mean to prejadiee you egeinst 


him.” 

eaped to the nursery, and I 
couldn't follow her because the baby waa 
coreaming at the top of its powerful veice, 
and babies in the fall exercise of their fangs 
are things that I avoid like the emall-pox. 

Toere are some women whe don’t care for 
dreae—they say they have sogis above it—bnt 
I can't see why any that gives «wathgtic 
delight gratis to your creatures should 
be beneath the attention of amybody, so I dress 
myself as well as I cam om eff cocasions. 

Tais evening—I don’t know why—I was 
especially anxious to look mice, and pat on ® 
white gown which was feally too utterly 
charming, with no other ornament bat rows 
of pearle twieted round amd round my neck. 

Sir Thomas was im the hall when I cams 
downstairs, and direotly be canght sight of ma 
he pot his eyeglacs in bie eye, and himzelf into 
an aititade of admiration. 

“ By George!’ he drawied, ‘I thought it 
was one of those alabaster things out of the 
gallery!" referring to some beautifal Italian 
— which his father had brought from 

taly. r< 

I laughed, but couldn't think of anyihing 
clever to say. However, be hurried on, and 
threw open the drawing-rocm door, through 
which I sailed with the air of a queen, imagin- 
ing the room to be empty, and was rather 
taken aback when I found a gentleman stand- 
ing on the hearthrog, and regarding ms fixedly 
with a pair of the keenest dark eyes I had 
ever seen. 

“Ah! Mordaunt!” cried Sir Themas, 
advancing with outstretched hand and an 
affectation of speed which his languid limba 
could never carry out. “ A thousand apologies! 
I hadn't the least idea that you were here! 
Let m3 introdnoe you to my wife’s dearest 
fricn3. Oolonel Mordaunt—Miss Trevor!” 

After that a number of other people poured 
in, and we were soon separated; bat I carried 
with m3 to my armohair, beside a fat matron 
in bine satin and spangles, 3 rem:mbrance ofa 
delicionsly modulated voice, and a mozt defer. 
ential minner, 

Hoa looked the most distingaished man 
there, ia spite of the pomposity of some of the 
county magnates; bat I noticed that these 
were not t00 anxious to be friendly with him, 
and that he on his side was willing to keep 
them at a distance. 

The gitla, on the contrary, were inclined to 
be very civil, and kept ogling him over their 


| 





fans. Batthey might have spased themeelves 
the trouble, for he did not seem to be aware of 
their existence. 

He took me intodinner, and I felt unacount- 
ably shy. There was something in-his earnest 
eyes which made all my etook of small-talk 
vanish, 

I had been accustomed to the light, airy 
nonsense of young men about town, in which 
I could join with all my heart; alao when I 
bad a graver neighbour I could listen with 
real attention whenever he told me anything 
worth hearing. Bat, with Colonel Mordaunt, 
nonsense was out of place, and seemed too 
dreadfally trivial; whilet listening did -not 
satiefy bim, for ke appeared fo b3 more 
anxious to hear my views on enbjects that 
were really bsyend me, than toexpress his 
own. 

I was only nineteen, and I s¢mired him so 
youch, and I wanted him desperately to think 
me very nice, or, ab least, rather better than 
the average; but the more anxious I was to 
how off, the more intensely stupid I became, 
till I grew quite miserable with vexation af 


myself, 

I don’t know what other thad been 
talking about, bat anddenly I feard Me, 
Porter, a very coun#ry sq@ire, who 
lock like a retired—bat not rofiring—Lord 
Mayor, say in a lond:voice,— 

“Phe man isa snewk anda humbug! He 
has been living a Hie for the last twelve 


“T @yink you call it by too @arsh a name!” 
and I saw by the way in which his fi 
seed together a few crambs of bread 
was controlling himself with an effort. 
«“ A man is not bound to disclose the secrets of 
hia home-life in order to eatisty the curiosity 
his neighbours.” 
waive, energetically.“ Ata all [know ie that 
Squire, energetically. “ Anda iw ig 
the man who has shouldn’t come and five in 
the country amongst plain, straightforward 
people, with old-fashioned notions between 
fight and wrong! Let him go and hide him- 
self in a town, where he'll be lost amongst a 
crowd!" 

‘‘ Tl agree with you,” said the Colonel, draw. 
ing himself up sternly, as if the matter in 
hand had touched him more nearly than he 
choes to confess. ‘ There is no charity in the 
country; and he who expects it will be dis- 
appointed !”’ 

He leant back in his chair as if he wished to 
drop the subject, bat there wae a frown on his 
forehead, as if the unpleagant feelings to which 
it had given rise had not yet disappeared. 

Whilst I was wondering why tne history of 
Charlie ThornhilJ, the bankrupt, who had 
dazzled the eyes of Breitanby by thesplendour 
of his carriages and the elegance of his house. 
hold for the last five years, and then ended up 
with an inglorious fiasco, should have affected 
him so deeply, Lady Rivington gave the signal 
for departure, and we all filed out of the room, 


a 





CHAPTER II, 
Rum ! 


For some time I looked back at that evening 
— at Brettanby Manor as one of the 
easantest in my life, Perhaps it.scemed all 
the brighter because of the darkness that 
foliowed—perhaps its memory lived in my 
mind, because then the friendship began 





which cast an inflaence over the rest of my 
existence. 

The very next morning I'was suntmoned to 
London by ao telegram from my father. I 
atrived in Brook-strect to find my mother in 
tears, my father in ths city, and gloom of the 
darkest dye pervading the house. The bank 
in which my father's fortune was deposited 
had broken, and we were rained ! 

Thia was the pleasant piecs of intelligence 
that reached my ears as my poor dear mother. 
utterly broken-down, flang her arms round 
my neck and sobbed on my breast. I com. 

her as well as I could in my first 
dismay, but I felis my breath completely 


@way. 

We had never known what care meant, as 
to momey. My father had never earned a 
penny, bad never done half-an hour's work, 
had never been anything bat the idlest, 
kindest, and best of men. He was always: 
ready to give, to , of to pity, and one 
@mife from his dear lips was ag good as 
half a loaf to the starving; but if he had been 
in a trade, the smallest dealers would have 
been sare to ont him ont; if he had been in a 
profession, he gould mever have reached the 


top thro os of his own, 
Fo was an only sop, and he had 
imberited a 


and that his son, brought op as the story- 
becks say, “in the lap of Inuary,” was left 
with nothing to live on exeept aamaall pittance 
from my mother’s cettlement. 

I was obliged to gather my wita about me; 
for I saw that no one else was —- 
@npleasantnesses of the situation, 
fn which all the days of my childkeod had 
been spent had to be sold ; and all the dear 
old furniture which I loved, partly because it 
was nicer than other people's, y 


}} because is was part of “home,” Bad to go to 


oy neuen ae enngieg te 
ancy ® horrid valgarian my 
father's petarm chair! Fanoy his parse- 
wife pulling about my mother’s dainty work- 
table, where she used to be so busy over t 
little nothings! Bat I resolved to be 

and not to imagine anything so disagreeable 
and the end of it was that our dear friend, 
Mr. Kenyon, the family solicitor, found me 
sitting on the floor in the boudoir with very 
red eyes, and my pet little trosures 

round me, 

I looked so utterly ‘done for” that he 
scolded me well in order to Brimg me back to 
my usual self; and after that some of the 
trouble was taken off my shoulders, but I had 
to see about a good deal, for poor dear 
mother must not be bothered, and my father, 
with ail hig many virtues, was rather incapable 
when put to the pash. 

Then came a day when everything seemed 
ata standstill, There was somebody ready to 
buy the houss, and take the furoitare’at o 
valuation—not a vulgarian, but a flourishing 
M.P.—and there was nothing to be done bus 
to go. 

When you haven’t an idea where to go there 
ia some difficulty in going, even if all your 
things are packed up—aud that wag our posi- 
ticn, So many 5 ations had been made to 
us that we felt qaite pozzled, especially as 
there ssemed to ba nothing against some of 
the places mentioned; bat we coulda’t come 
to a decision, and so vagnely waited till papa. 
came in. se 

There was always something infinitely 
cheering in the mers sound of his footsteps, 
and we both looked up with a smile as he 
opened the door of the boudoir, 

At once I saw that something had hap- 
pened, for there was a happier look about his 
eyes, and he drew himself up with something 
of his old fan, slapped his chest, and cried,— 

“Behold Her British Majesty's Consul at 
Barmen !” air 

« Not really!” and I sprang from my chair. 

My mother shook her head, 


“—- 
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‘“‘ Ho is only taking you in, child!” and she 
looked as if she thonght such frivolity was out 
of place ia our present depragsed condition. 

* ‘Pon -roy word, it’s true,” and my father 
loosed as proud as @ pescock, as if a wretched 
consulship in some dirty old German town 
wers the height of his ambition. ‘‘I met 
Ponsonby on my way to the clob, and he 
asked meif this.sors of thing would snit me. 
I said ‘ Mixeeliently.’ Ihad been thinking of 
turning shoe-black." He langhed, and sug- 
gested thas a consulship would be better in 
bad weather, to which I agreed. ‘'So now 
it’s pretty nearly settled. Has anybody - 
a Germen dictionary?" looking round with 
an air of inquiry. 

I threw my arms round his neck, and the 
tears came into my eyes, 

Of course he looked so cheerful, becanse he 
bad not a eelfish thought insidehim. Bat I 
knew that the change meant exile for him 
and my dearest mother, the giving up of his 
pleasant chats with his friends at the club, 
hig after-dinner games of whist, his lounge in 
the Row, and ail the social gatherings of 
which he had been the star. Bat he meant 
to pretend he was glad, and turned up-this 
insignificant eard as if i@ were the ace of 
trumps, in order that we might think he was 
a lucky fellow instead of a martyr. 

I told bim truthfally that he would make 
the best consal that ever was, for he’ could 
talk to all the foreigners in their own lan. 
guages, and ‘distressed British subjects” 
would find a sympathising lietener for all 
their tales of grievances, and not an official 
telephone. 

We were quite excited about our trip 
abroad, and spent the rest of the day 
studying a guide to Bavaria and making 
preparations. 

The next morning I eame downstairs to 
breakfast with a grave face, and before my 
mother had finished her first piece of toast I 
announced my intention of remainisg in 
England. Taey thought I was mad, cruel, 
and all sorts of things, until I explained. 

First, I told them I should be a great ox- 
pense to them if I came with them. They 
would fancy my youth was being buried ative, 
and take me to every pieee of gaiety that 
tarned up. Parties would entail both dresses 
and carriages, and the dresses would have to 
be nice, even if the carriages were no better 
than cabs, because papa could not bear that 
bis daughter should be dowdy. 

Theend woutd be that'we- should beswam ped 
in debt, and then we should have to stay, 
with the tradesmen pointing the finger of 
ecorn at us because we could not afford to 
move off. 

‘*Oh, Roy, how cam you!” and my mother 
wiped her scfi blue eyes, which had got iu 
& babit of weeping the last few weeks, an 
found it difficult to leave it off. 

My father smiled cheerfuliy, as he handed 
his cup for some more eoffce. 

“ And then, wken things had come to the 
worst, and blue ruin-stared us in the face, the 
eld Admiral would slip the hooks, and we 
should be on our feet again. No, no, child, 
we can't do without you, and I’m still more 
certain that you can’t do withoat us.” 

**Don's you be too sure!” and. pulling a 
letter ont of my pocket I pat it by the side of 
his plate. 

My heart beat fast.as he read it, for I felt 
that my fate depended on the way he took it, 
It was from Fio Riviegton. 

Duriog our misfortunes, I verily believe she 
used up a whole packet of cream-laid paper 
in telling us how sorry she war, and offering 
us a home at Brettanby till the worst had 
tided over. 

_._And now she wrote to say that Colonel 
Mordaunt had actually taken such a fancy to 
me on the night of the dinser party—when I 
thought I had. been so.stupid—that be wanted 
me to come and live at the Hallas friend and 
companion to his daughter Effie, 
He gave his dawghter one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-yearfor her dress, and he would give 








the same to me, end consider the obligation 
on his side, if, in exchange, [ would consent 
to brighten his dali old house with my wit, 
my happy laughter, and my bright intelli- 
ence | 


Dida’é I blush as I read ié, for she had put 
it in inverted commas, as if it were quoted 
from his own lips? 

He was afraid that after the gay life I had 
led in London I should find the country 
intolerably dull, especially as he could offer 
me no chance of dissipation, or even of cheer- 
fal society ; but he could promise me plsnty 
of books, and a horse to ride whenever I felt 
inclined. 

“If you were icoking ont for a situation 
nothing could be more tempting,’ said my 
father, slowly. ‘Bat how about propriety?” 

I grew absurdly red. 

“There's an old deaf sunt, I remember, 
And Colonel Mordaunt himeelf isn't exactly 
young.” 

‘* He isn’t exactly old, I bet,” with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, I suppose, because 
of my crimson cheeks. ‘* Bat seriously, child, 
you are not thinking of deserting us?” 

I went up to him and knelt by his side, 
leaning my head against his coat.sleeve, and 
stopping all operations with his lefs band. 

“ Yea, I am—jast for a year or ao. 1s would 
be so much better for me to ba ont of the way 
till you have settled down, and grown accus- 

omed to be poor. I shall be quite indepan- 
dent of you, and perhaps if you try very hard, 
with only two people to. provide for, you might 
be able to make tivo encs meet at the end of 
the year!'’ 

“ That is almost p2ss praying for,” with a 
smile that would have been sad if I hadn’s 
been looking at his dear oid face. 

My mother looked at me with questioning 
eyes, as if she thougkt I must have some 
extraordinary motive in the background; bué 
I eased her mind as well -as I could, and 
crashed her kindly opposition with the steam- 
hammer of common-senee, 

I liked the thought of heing a martyr, and 
earning my daily bread like my father, and 
was fall of enthusiasm about my sel?-sacrifice ; 
bat as the time drew near for me to part with 
my two dear ones I felt exceedingly blue, 
when Mr. Kenyon came and patted me on 
the shoulder, saying spprovingly,— 

“Good girl, good girl. Pat your shoulder 
to the wheel, and bs a help to your parents, 
instead ofa. dreg!”’ I felt as if [ muss have 
burst ont crying. 

Sir Thomas Rivington, at his wife's iastigs- 
tion, I believe, gave bis friend, Colonel Mor- 


daunt, such a splendid eharacter, that my 


father was quite satisfied on that score; but 
he ran down to have a personal interview, and 
came back delighted. 

“Dke Colonel is a gentleman!’ he said, 
approvingly, ‘‘and when you are gure of that, 
it’s quite enough |" 

I wonder if the Colone] fell in love with my 
dear old dad? I think he must, 





CHAPTER III. 
LONE HALL, 


I sav in a@ first.class railway carriage (naving 
taken my ticket by proxy, and the proxy being 
my father, had naturally forgotten that in my 
altered position second-class would have been 
enitable), my luggsge was in the van bshind 
me, and for tho first time in my life I travelled 
without a maid! 

Nothing happened to me, and I was in such 
a miserable atate of collapse that, if anything 
had, I shouldn’t have noticed it. 

My eyes, nose and lips matched each other 
exactly, for I really felt as if my hears would 
break when the last good-bye was said, and 
my father stood alone on the platform, and I 
sat alone in the train. 

I felt ag if I had never realised before what 
loneliness meant. Now it stared ms ia the 
face, and it frightened mo like a ghost. 








In @ few hours’ time my father and mother 
would have started for Ger nany, and I should 
be alone—absolutely slone—in England! 

If I were very unhappy at Lone Hall i 
couldn't ran away, and throw myself into my 
mother’s arma, I shonid have to givo warning 
like the servants, write to my father, and tell 
him to expect mo, ask particulars as to the 
route, and confess I was beaten | 

No, I couldn't do that! Whatever happened, 
I would struggle on for a year, and then in- 
quire placicly if my parenta had been abla to 
make two ends meet, and were ready to receivo 
their daughter. 

When [ arrived at Winchester I was smazed 
to see Colones! Mordaunt standing on the plat- 
form, and felt so excruciatiayly shy that I 
scarcely had the conrage to pat my hand iniv 
his as he helped me ont of the carriage. 

The last time I saw him I was an heiress 
and mes him on equal terms, now I came as 
his daughter’s companion, and that made ali 
the difference to ms—bné not to him 

Nothing conld have bsen more delightiaily 
defereatial than his manner as he collected all 
my little etecteras, and placed ma in the 
brongham. 

Then he went to give orders about my lug 
gage, which waa to be sent up ina cars, and 
finally took his place baside me, apologising 
for his. daughter's absence ; ag the day was 80 
bad he could not allow her to come ont, 

Tae besatifal bay mazes went at a splendid 
pase, and I only caught a partial glimpsze 
of the country through which we were passing, 
as hedges aud trees were hidden by bliading 
rain. 

The drive seemed endlass, because I was 
filled with fear and embarrassment, and my 
companion seemed engrossed in his own 
thoughiés. 

As we passed through a gate which I pre- 
sumed led into his private grounds-he said, 
suddenly,— 

‘It is very good of you to come to ua, Miss 
Trevor ; and I omiy hope you've made op your 
mind to stay ?" 

‘Certainly I have,'’ I said, with a smile 
“unless you want to. ges rid of me.” 

* Lone Hall ia the drearicut apos on earth." 

** Is doesn’t-lock so,” ag a lovely old casiel- 

lated house cama in sight, the western wiag 
wholly hidden under a masa of luxgriant 
crespert, whilst the eastern was almost bare 
except for some ivy here and there. ‘‘[é is 
the prettiest place Lever saw. I wouder if 
you will let mo pick soma roses now and 
then?” looking at some splendid Gloires de 
Dijon, which were climbing up the wail in com- 
pavy with a pagsion-flower and a Viryinian- 
creeper. 
“TH geb you as many as ever you like 
when you want them,” he said, and, stepping 
out of the carriage, held out his hand to help 
me. 

I took ié, but I fel§ snubbed as I walked slowly 
up the steps audintoadreary hall, It wag 
dreary, ia epite of all ray pleasant anticips 
tions, and I noticed that the marble flooring 
would haye been much the better fox a gaci 
sorabbiag. 

Colonel Mordaunt harried across ib, and 
opened the door of a room on the left side. 

“Here is Misa Trevor, Effis,”’ he said 
“Do your best to make her wei- 


A young girl, iying on the sofa, got up 
slowly and heid ont a limp hand without o 
word, whilst she stared at me with a pair of 
the largest and vaguest eyes thas I ever saw. 

Then he turned to an old lady sitting bolt. 
upright by the fireless grate, and laying bis 
hand on her shonider, shouted in her ear,— 

‘Here is Mies Trevor come to take pity on 
us. See if yon can’t make ber happy.” 

The pink and white faco, framed in snow. 
white cnrls anda pretty cap trimmed with 
blae ribbon, turned towards me with a polite 
smile, 

‘*Giad to see you. I suppose you will stay 
jast long enongh for us to miss you when you 
go; but meanwhile, pour out the tea like a 
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Christian, for it's too much trouble for Effie, 
and I'm dying of thirst." 

Colonel Mordaunt watched me as I took up 
my position by the tea-table, as if to see what 
I thought of this odd reception, so I tried to 
look as if I were not in the least struck by it. 

‘* Are you sure you are not too tired ? Shall 
I doit for you? I always pour out the tea 
when I'm at home,” he added, with a glance 
at Effie, who was absorbed in her book. 

“So long as I am here you won't do it 
again,” I said, indignantly, for I felt cross 
with the lazy girl who wouldn't exer herself. 
‘A teapot looks quite funny in the hands of 
@ map.”’ 

‘I do funnier things than pour out tea. 
Perhaps you will have a genuine contempt for 
me by the end of a week.” 

I looked up at him, towering above me, 
oold, proud, indifferent, and stern. 1¢ was not 
the sort of face to inspire contempt, but I 
could fancy some women going mad about it, 
and breaking their foolish hearts, although he 
was a widower, with his other half in the 


grave. 

He did not take any tea, but after a few 
words with his daughter left the room, saying 
he had letters to write. 

Old Mies Mordaunt looked after him with a 
peculiar expression in her eyes, asif she were 
inwardly sooffing at the idea of his having any 
correspondence to see after, but it seemed to 
me most natural, as the postman used to bring 
papa cartloads of letters every day. 

Her rather harsh voice broke the silence 
which ensued. 

‘‘It would be more polite, Effie, if you 
offered to show Miss Trevor to her room, If 
ahe doesn’t unpack her things at once she will 
be too late for dinner.” 

Effie threw down her book, pushed back her 
light hair which was tumbling in a lovely but 
untidy mages over her shoulders, and asked if 
T should like to come. 

As I assented she led me out of the room, 
and upa broad flight of stairs, the left side 
of which led up to a gallery which ran all 
round the top of she hall, and was lighted by a 
skylight in the shape of a dome, 

On the opposite side was a smaller staircase, 
which seemed expressly made to lead to an 
iron door placed between two pictures, the one 
a lady in a plumed hat, with eyes like the 
Colonel's, the other a monk with a saturnine 
amile, who looked as if he might have gloried 
in the days of the Inquisition. 

My eyes rested with some curiosity on the 
door, so heavily clamped with iron, but I 
turned and followed Effie down a corridor, 
which led in an opposite direction. My room 
was @ very nice one—at the corner of the 
eastern wing, with large French windows 
opening on to a stone balcony, with an open 
balastrade. 

A maid was engaged in dusting it, as if I 
had arrived unexpectedly, and she herself 
tooked as if she had only made herself tidy at 
the last moment, for a clean apron was thrown 
over @ dirty cotton dress, and a clean cap put 
on, on the top of her unbrushed hair. 

Effie watched me whilst I unpacked, [and 
same to fetoh me to go down after her own 
toilette was completed. She had delicate 
features, but a perfectly colourless face, as if 
ahe had no blood in her veins; her eyes were 
jark grey, and her hair floated about her in a 
slond, which offended my ideas of neatness, 
but which made her look very picturesque, 
flitting about the dark passages. 

The dining-room was handsome, with walls 
of black oak panelling ornamented with 
silver branch candelabra, and/here and there 
a picture. The plate was old fashioned, and 
very good, but sadly in want of polishing, 
and the old white-haired butler seemed as if 
he were in want of a younger sub to help him 
on. I sat at the head of the table by 
Colonel Mordaunt’s wish, Miss Mordaunt 
remarking, — 

“IT am sure it will be much better if you 
don't mind, for it’s much too’much trouble 
tor Effie, and, of course, it won't do for me.” 





The fish was spoilt, the outlets rather more 
like preserved cinders than wholesome 
mutton, the ice cream seemed as if it had 
been half-finished, and then forgotten. But 
long before we got to the ice-cream, Jervis, 
the butler, came in in a hurried manner, and 
stooping down, whispered something in his 
master’s ear. 

Colonel Mordaunt got up, murmured an 
apology to me, and left the room, followed by 
Jervis. Miss Mordaunt stared at the cloth, 
and prevently observed oracularly,— 

‘‘ Hysterics in the kitchen are as out of 
place as delay in the middle of adinner. I 
hope Miss Trevor won't object ; but as long as 
Maria Jervia is in the house she can never 
hope to have an uninterrupted meal.” 

Effie raised her eyes to mine. 

‘It is worse for paps than any of us.” 

“ It is very good of him to trouble himself! 
Why can't Jervis look after his own wife?” I 
asked, feeling rather cross with the old man. 

‘‘He never can,” and she sighed as if it 
were a great misfortune. “I’m always 
puzzled as to why papa doesn’t mind. Bat 
he is so good, and never makes a fuss,” 

Though he did not make a fass he looked as 
if he had been severely tried when he came 
back, and drank off a glass of sherry as if he 
were really in need of the support. 

Old Jervis, too, seemed to be much agitated, 
and nearly upset the cream in my lap, because 
his hand shook. 

Lady Rivington's words flashed across my 
mind. Perhaps Colonel Mordaunt’s patience 
had something to do with the mystery—the 
mystery which she thought might bs too much 
forme. What didit all mean? I couldn't 
sleep that night for wondering. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Siow.y Vesta read it aloud, Dora listening 
with a very troubled face. 

‘*You are not going, Vesta?” she said, 
anxiously, ‘‘ knowing how your father feels 
— the subject; is would make matters no 

tter.”’ 

‘*Iam going, Dora,'’ declared Vesta, crest- 
ing her beautiful dark head. “I would go 
though it meant death to me!" 

Dora pleaded with her all in vain. 

“If you had my happiness at heart you 
would not want to deprive me of a few 
moments of joy!” oried Vesta, bitterly. 
“* Why, I would go if they closed the doors 
against me, and never allowed me to return!” 

How the long day she never knew. 
To Vesta it seemed en , for she longed for 
the moment when she could go to the trysting- 
place where her handsome, fair-haired lover 
awaited her. 

Evenings st the villa were usually dull. 
Mrs, South generally had a group of elderly 
friends to entertain in the drawing-room. 
Vesta’'s — was aya mons ny 
papers and accounts in the li ,» and Dora 
was engaged with her books and music. No 
wonder Vesta, who waa all life and activity, 
found them hanging exceeding heavy on her 
hands when night had drawn its sable 
mantle. 

Oo this all-important evening she passed 
out of the drawing-room without attracting 
any attention, and hurried out into the 
grounds. 

It was a beautifal night, a white, silvery, 
fall moon was sailing in the sky; the air was 
fragrant with the odour of flowers; from the 
woods came the ory of a night-bird. 

Everything was strangely still. Vesta 
could hear nothing save the rustle of the 
leaves, the rueh of distant river, the mur- 





mur of the night-wind as it swayed the great 
pegn My oe trees, vy Ane of her 
own q ootsteps on the thick, green 8. 

The moon threw graceful shadows & te 
ground, and the tall trees stooa like sentinels. 

She was drawing near to him. How her 
heart beat at the thought. Her cheeks flashed, 
and her dark eyes shone like stars. 

There stood the rose arbour at the end of 
the serpentine walk, the pale, climbing roses 
and green leaves wreathed about ita arched 
entrance, silvered by the white, bright light of 
the moon, and directly beneath the arch stood 
her lover, like a fair-haired knight. 

Ab! how fatally handsome he looked stand- 
ing there in the clear light, and how her heart 
went out to him ! 

He saw her, and hurried to meet her, ex- 
tending both his hands, and warmly clasped 
her little, cold, trembling ones. 

“My darling!” he oried. ‘I was so afraid 
you would not come!” 

She raised her sweet face to his, 

“I would not have missed seeing you, and 
you going away, Ralph, for the whole wide 
world!” she eaid, passionately, bursting into 
tears. 


He tried to speak calmly to her, bat his 
voice trembled in epite of all his efforts at self- 
control. 

It almost broke his heart to see tears in 
those bonny dark eyes he loved so well. 

He drew her to the rustic seat in the rose- 
fragrant arbour, and they sat down ther 
side by side, talking over the possibilities of 
the future. 

“*I shall be gone quite six months, my dar- 
ling,” he said, huskily. “Promise me that 
during that time you will not forget me, no 
matter what happens. It breaks my heart to 
leave you, and your promise ia all the solace I 
shall have to comfort me.” 

“I shall not forget you, Ralph,” sobbed the 


1. 

a It is only for a time, this separation of 
ours, Ishall come back to you soon, My 
thought, my heart, my love will always be 
with you, Vesta,’ he cried. ‘‘No matter 
where I look I shall see the face fairest on 
earth to me, no matter what other sounds 
come, waking or sleeping, your voice will fill 
my ears. I have only one thought that troubles 
me, and it is this: No matter what happens, 
will youjbe true and wait for me, Vesta? Ah, 
you will have so many lovers!" 

Ralph Stoddart looked eagerly down into 
the girl's lovely face, as if he would read her 
very thoughts, while she answered him. 

‘You will be trae—you will wait for me, 
Vesta ?"’ he whispered. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, 

‘‘ And when I come back to claim you, you 
will be my wife?’ 

* « Yos,” she answered, solemnly, ‘I will.” 

“Ah! Vesta, those words make me the 
happiest man in the whole wide world!” he 
cried. ‘ Nightand day I shall think of them, 
and they shall nerve me to do and dare great 
things for your dear sake, They take away 
half the pain of parting from you, and will 
give me a grand aim to work and to hope for. 
Remember,” he added, wistfully, ‘you have 
my picture. You promised me once before 
that no day should in which you would 
not Jook at it—then I shall feel sure you will 
never forget me.” 

She burst into tears. Then the whole story 
came out as to what had happened it. 

Ralph listened with a troubled face that 
grew whiter asd whiter as she proceeded. 

“Ah! Vesta,” he cried, ‘‘the dark clouds 
that I foresaw have already commenced to 
rise on our horizon; but you must be brave 
and battle against them.” : 

‘‘ I will,” she promised. 

He bent his fair, handsome head and kissed © 
her, and his heart grew warm within him. 
He trembled with emotion as he ol hia 


arms around her and drew her to his breast— 
drew the slenier, trembling figure close to 
him and held it there one moment, as though 
no‘hing but death should ever part them. 
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This beautiful; losing. dainty girl was quite 
his own now, and he felt that, no matter how 
many lovers came to woo her, she would be 
true to him, and the thought was heaven to 


m. 

There was a sharp crackling of the bushes 

near them at that moment, and Vesta started 
back from his arms in affright. 

“Tt is a step!” sbe whispered. ‘Oh, 
Ralph, what if it should be papa? There 
would be a terrible scene!” 

“You must not be alarmed, my darling,” 
whispered her lover, assuringly. ‘It was no 
footstep—only a frightened hare darting past. 
We have nothing to fear.”” 

He would not have said that if he had 
turned toward the lilacs and drew aside the 
heavy flowering branches, for there he would 
have discerned the crouching figure of his 
evil genius, Eric Stoddart, in hiding there, 

The man had dogged his steps like a sleuth- 
hound, determining that Ralph should never 
have an interview with his sweetheart in which 
he should not be present, even if unseen, that 
he might hear all that was said, and better 
judge how to strike in the near future to 

te them. 

he hidden spy listened with breathless at- 
tention as Vesta told her lover of the arrange- 
ments her father had made to take her to 
London and give her a happy season there; 
of the family diamonds he had brought home 
that day from the vault in which they had 
been stored, and the great stack of bills he had 
pointed out to her in his open safe, saying she 
should have as many of them on the morrow 
to buy finery with as she wiehed. 

“All that was done with the hope ‘that it 
would divert your thoughts from me, darling,” 
he said, sorrowfally. 

“Nothing in the world will ever do that, 
Ralph!” she whispered; and she saw his 
bonny blue eyes fill with tears as he raised her 
little white ds to his lips, kissing them 
passionately, 

‘You have not given me confidence for 
confidence,” she said, reproachfally. ‘ You 
do not tell me where you are going, and what 
you are going to do.” 

“Let that be my secret for the present, 
darling,” he answered, with a‘happy laugh. 
‘‘ Know only this much. I received a cable. 
gram from a foreign country offering mea 
position I have always secretly longed for, but 
which I had never hoped to attain, even in my 
wildest day-dreams. I am going to York now 
to see if I can pass the requ examination, 
and if I am successful I shall have to be away 
without an hour's loss of time; but, oh, Vesta, 
what sweet thoughts I will carry with me 
across the deep blue sea! I will write to you, 
Vesta,” he went on; “but we must make 
some kind of provision for that. I am afraid 
they will not give them to you.” 

“Send them to Dora,” suggested Vesta; 
“ she will give them to me.” 

‘* An excellent idea!” declared Ralph. “I 
wonder that I did not think of it before.’’ 

_And so they settled it, and then with pas- 
Sionate sobs and tears they » while the 
fight looked on with pity cold, bright 

Ralph ‘hastened away, a most recklessly 
unhappy man. It seemed like tearing the 
very heart from his bosom to leave her. 

Ah! would she remember him if he were to 
remain away from her for six long and weary 
months? She was so young and s0 very 
an and so many suitors would come to 

er. 

He went back to the heart of the city, and 
every one who glanced at him as he passed 
— .in wonder at the stranger’s white, set 

‘a0e 


Vesta walked slowly back to the house, h 
beautifal dark eyes blinded by tears. ‘i 

It might be six long and weary monthe ere 
she saw her lover pom ty she told herself, and 
she wondered how she could exist through 
that long separation. 

Her father’s words—“ A forger and a thief” 


that of the fair, handsome lover who has jast 
kissed her good-bye with tears in his bonny 
blue eyes. How indignant she felt with her 
father at the very remembrance of those 
words. 

The drawing.room door stood open as she 
passed it and Vesta paused, seeing her mother 
sitting there. 

The girl would have given the world to have 
gone up to that proud, beautifal woman and 
thrown herself on her breast, or knelt at her 
feet and sobbed out all of her pitiful love story 
to her, but she dared not. 

Mrs. South had never invited Vesta's con- 
fidence and affection, not even when she had 
been a little child. There had always been a 
cold restraint between them which the girl 
could never define or understand; bat one 
fact had always been clear to Vesta, her 
mother seemed to be more fond of her and 
made more of her when her father was pre- 
sent. 

Mrs. South had the greatest appreciation 
for wealth. How dare she go to her with the 
story of her love for the handsome tennis 
player? No, no—it would never, never do! 

“Do you wish me to come in awhile and 
talk to you, mamma?” she asked, wistfally, 
pausing a moment on the threshold, 

‘No,’ returned her mother, languidly, “ not 
to-night, Vesta. I am waiting here for Mr, 
South ’—she always addressed him as that— 
‘‘we have some very important matters to 
discuss. You would be in the way,” with a 
little sigh. 

Vesta passed on to her boudoir; bat she 
quickly forgot her momentary regret over the 
want of companionship from her haughty 
lady-mother in her sweet and happy day 
dreams over her lover. 

Six months must pass away, and then she 
should see him again. 
No matter what her father or mother—ay, 
what the whole world said, they should not 
part; for she loved him better than father or 
mother. 
She could not sleep. For long hours she 
paced the floor of her room or stood looking 
out of her window into the cold, still beauty 
of the night. 
Was it only her fancy, or was it a dark 
figure she saw advancing stealthily up the 
walk almost lost amid the shadows of the 
giant trees. 
“Tam afraid I am growing fancifal,’’ she 
murmured, throwing herself down into an 
arm-chair by the window; and burying her 
dark curly head on her slim hands she gave 
herself up to her pleasant thoughts, and quite 
— to watch the dark shadow under the 
rees, 
Meanwhile Eric Stoddart had ooolly 
— out'from among the lilacs where he 
screened himself quite as soon as the 
lovers had quitted the arbour. 
‘* You have looked upon the fatally fair face 
of Vesta South for the last time,’’ he mat- 
tered. ‘Ha! how well my plan works. You 
have gone to York on a fool's errand, my 
honourable cousin—called there by my bogus 
telegram—and you will never live to return, 
No man can cheat me out of the love of the 
only girl I could care for !"’ 
*‘ And as for the girl herself—you have her 
heart now, but all that will soon be changed. 
Why, it will be the easiest matter in the world 
to win my way to her affections through my 
exact resemblance to you. Ha, ha! there 
must have been a fate in it. : 
* I¢ is said that it is anill wind which blows 
nobody good. Following Ralph here to-night 
has opened the way toa little good fortune 
which I had hardly dared hope for. Ah! 
what an innocent little thing she was, to be 
sure, to confide to her lover the story of all 
the money and diamonds her father had placed 
in his study safe to-day; a most amazing 
piece of information to a desperate man like 
me, who is on his last dollar as usual. 
“TI will wait until the coast is olear, and 
then we will see what can be accomplished. 


the habit grows on one, and how lacky I have 
in always escaping the consequences of 
my folly.” 

Nonchalantly he leaned back against the 
trunk of a great cedar-tree, and watched 
patiently the lights as they went out one by 
one from the different windows. 

At last the mansion was wrapped ina 
mantle of the deepest gloom, all save one win- 
dow in the western wing. 

For an hour longer he waited there, motion- 
less as a statue; then the light went out and 
darkness reigned. 

‘*The coast ia clear now,’’ he muttered, 
and moved silently up the path toward the 
soon keeping well in the shadow of the 
rees, 

He looked up at the night sky, not to admire 
the beauty of the star-gemmed heavens, but 
to curse the fates that there was such a bright 
moon shining- 

“ This is what gambling and bad company 
have brought me-to,” he muttered, witha 
forced laugh; ‘but then I cannot have my 
cake and eat it too; but I might have beena 
better man if I had met Vesta South earlier 
in my life, and she had learned to love me. 
Bat, pshaw ! it is too late to repent now.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


To Vesta it seemed as though she would 
never sleep again, her thoughts kept her such 
busy company. There wasa strange unrest 
upon her. She experienced just such a sensa- 
tion as one often feela when the air has been 
charged with electricity before a storm. She 
seemed to hear strange noises. Her heart 
beat; her face was flashed and hot, and every 
nerve seemed thrilled with pain. 

She threw open the window, thinking the 
cool night air would drive the fever from her 
brain. As she stood there ina profound silence 
leaning against the casement, screened by the 
lace draperies, she heard distinotly a quiet, 
atealthy footstep stealing past her door. 

Could is be a servant walking through the 
corridors at that hour ? 

Vesta was no coward. She told herself that 
she would investigate the matter. 

By the time she had reached the door the 
figure had reached the lower end of the corri- 
dor, and she saw it pause before the door of 
her father's private study, insert a key into the 
lock, and the next instant disappear within 
the room. x 

In an instant she had decided upon her 
course of action. She would follow the mid- 
night intrader. No fear came to her; she 
was intent on one thing—detecting the wrong- 


doer. ‘ 
Silently as a shadow she glided after the 
man, her light footfalls making no sound on 
the thick velvet carpet. 
When she reached the study door she found 
it ajar. She pushed it open, and paused on the 
threshold. The scene that was revealed to her 
came upon her, like s shock, and was engraved 
upon her mind while her life lasted. 
There was a tall figure kneeling before her 
father's safe, the door of which stood open. 
In one hand he held along, thin spiral key, 
and in the other the roll of bills which she had 
seen her father place there that morning, 
What was there abont that tall figure that 
seemed so strangly familiar to her? ; 
At that instant the door creaked heavily, 
and with a frightfal curse he sprang to his feet 
and whirled suddenly about, and then the 
light from the window fell upon his face. It 
was a wonder that the sight did not cause her 
to fall dead at his feet. 
She uttered no cry ; no word fell from her 
frozen lips but the one sound, “ Ralph! ’ ia 
@ stifled, awfal voice. 
‘Was she mad, or dreaming?” she asked 
herself, in a horrible whisper. ‘‘ Was this 
man standing before her, with the white, 
haggard face and bloodless lips and wild, glar- 
ing eyes, the handsome lover who had parted 








—tang in her ears. How could any one say 


‘Once a thief always a thief’ they say. Yes, 


from her under the blossoming rose-bower 
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bot a litte whife'sinecs ? Oh, Heaven, conld it 
be te?” 

And yet, looking at that face in the clear, 
brigh’ feet, she contd not denbt the evidence 
of her own eyesight. And again the words 
of her father seent to ring throngh her bewil- 
cered brain,— A 

“{ wonld rather ses you dead than wedded 
to that villain, for he is a forger and a 
thief!" 

He thrust the bauk-notes in his breast. 
pocket, arid with one bornd reached the door, 
tarned the key in the lock, and faced her. 

* What fiend has bronght you, ofall others, 
here?” he criod, with another frightfal curse 
that alméat froze the blood in her veins. 

Hedid not frighten her. She stood pale ag 
a marbie atrtne before him, In that mement 
all the fove that wasia her heart seemed to 
slowly vanish and leave her heartbroken. 

“Is was destined that I should knew you a8 
you are, Ralph Sioddart,” she said, with 2 
stnothered moan, which, despite her efforts to 
restraia it, broke forth from her white, sef 
lips. 

7 the reader is aware Tt was not poor Ralph, 
bat Erio, the deeperate, villafuons consin 
whoee fatal resemblance Ralph had more than 
once before had cause to bitterly regret. 

Hs saw Vesta’s fatal error at once and 
gioated over it, amd a diabolical echeme 
entered hiz head on the spot. He krew that 
she was lost to himself for ever after this 
escapade, and ha determined Harry should 
never win ber. Yes, she should learn to detest 
Ralph, ard the way was certainly clear and 
easy enongh now that she looked eprom her 
lover a3 a, thief. 

He saw her reach hurriedly tewards the bell- 
repe. 

“ What do yon intend to do?” he hissed 
rather than said. “ Would you do’ it after 
what has paesed between ua?” 

“Do not refer to the past,’ che oried, 
hiughtily, “From thia instans & biet it from 
my memory, as though it had never been, I 
intend to summon help and—and—” a ory of 
piia ented the sentence. He had olatched her 
urm in so tight a grasp that the pain of it 
almost caused her to faint. 


He dragged ber to the tableand deliberately | brea 


picked up a revolver which was lying thers; 

“Ose word,” he hissed, “one whieper 
above your breath and you shall die! Iehball 
never permit myself to be trapped by a mere 
girl!” 

His face grew livid as he, watched her. 
Taoere was no fear on the beantifn!, dainty 
face—only unutterable ccorn and contempt, 

‘I ama desperate man,” he wenton, ‘ and 
T have a pressing demand for the money, It 
ia ell your fanit; youn tempted me by telling 
me how mush money there was and where 
your father kept it.” 

‘I cid not know I wae making a confidant 
of & thief!” exclaimed Vesta, 

His brow darsened, he winced as though the 
worda were hot iron and scorched him. 

‘‘ Leave my presences this invtant,” she went 
on; “and, first of all, replace that money.” 

An insolent Taugh fell from his lips. 

‘IT stalltake the money, I defy you, I dare 
youl You shall tell no one.” 

Ashe hireed the words he took a revolver 
from his pocket and held it¢e her head. She 
felt thé cold steel touch her forehead, 

‘ Now," he said, “ your life ia in your own 
hands. You mnct take an oath not to betray 
me or I will fire!” 

* You cannot frighten me," replied Vesta. 
"Tt shall ory cut at once and sammon help, 
Paps wili hear me and come to me.” 

‘**Oa the inziaut you ory oat I shall fire,” 
he cried, “and your life will psy the forfeit. 
Whoever crosees that threshold shall share 
your fate. You will realise it is far safer to 
play with fire or edged tools than a desperate 
man, By cailing your father you would Isad 
him on to certain death.” 

* You would not—you conld not be 80 
erne!,” gasped Vesta, in horror. “ Are you 
man or fiend incarnate ?” 


YL SRT 





Sethenetieant 


“« \ little of one and a heavy per cent, of 
the other,” returned her companion, coolly. 
“Bat we ave wasting time,” he went op, 
sharpiy. ‘* Will-you take an osth to remain 
perfectly silent until I ges ont of this house 
and far away, or will you make it necessary 
for me to adopt harsher measures with you ? 

“IT might a3 well tell you at once whatthose 
measates are. If you fail to takethie oath of 
sitencenow and for all time I shall take you 
with me when I leave this house, which will 
be in less than five nyinutes’ time; You will 
neither struggle nor cry ous I am abways 
prepared for such emergencies. In the bay I 
have @ yacht, a rather rakisk-looking craft, 
but the factest flyer in 2 chase that ever 
skimmed these waters. I will take you on 
board, and when morning breaks you wi!! find 
yourself ont aj sea, You shall be miy bride, 
aad far away from here you will help me to 
commence lifeenew. I will give you jast one 
moment to decide,” 

Veeta had turned psle as death. There 
wae a look on bis face that showed her he 
meant every word he ssid. 

‘* T have uo hopes whatever now of winaing 
you by fair means,” heraid. “ Youabhor me 
now, avd would do go for all tims to come, so, 
very censibly, 1 turn my attention to serdid 
gold and personal safety. The tims ig op!" 
he added, bru ly. ‘ Have you decided?” 

Vesta wae w She reabised that ho was, 
as he averred, a most desperate man, and 
that discretion, in this case, was certainly the 
better part of valour. He would certainly 
carry out his threat of abducting her, and 
death, in preference, would be a boon to her, 
What was money in comparison to her life 
and liberty ? 

‘‘ Have you decided ? ” he asked; bruequely. 

* Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. 

‘You will keep this night's misadventure a 
most profound mystery—you will nos betray 
me?” be queried. 

‘‘T will not betray you,” she faltered. 

“Swear it!” he said. “I would take no 
woman's simple word,” and them he forosd 
her to kneel while he dictated to: her the words 
of an oath ee binding that he knew that 
even if she were dying she would nos dare 





k it, ; 

* You will keep that vow,” he said. “I 
restrain you no longer from your liberty.” 

Coolly thrusting the bank-notes into his 
pocket, amd also the jowels, he the 
door with a low bow, passed through it, and 
with » murmured “Aw revoir, wy charming 
Vesta,”’ stepped out into the gloom of the 
corridor, and an instant later she heard the 
creaking of the entrance door as it closed 
softly after him. 

With groping hande Vesta made her way 
je me to her room, trembling like a leaf in the 

pd. . 

Was this ths end of the beaniifal love- 
dream that bad been like Heaven to her? 
Was that the man whom she had believed, 
despite all her father, the most honourable of 
men, had said of him? A thisf, a commen 
midnight thief, and one too, who would kiil 
ere he would submit te caotare, 

She was young—only seventeen. No wonder 
she wept as she had mever wept before and 
would never weep again in all the years of 
her after-life over the overthrow of her idol, 
that had crumbled to dust before her, and lay 
in ruins beneath her feet. How strangely 
different the handsoms, bonny, fair-haired 
lover, who had kissed herand parted from her 
with tears in his eyes, seemed from the mid- 
night robber who had wrang {from her pale 
— - terrible oath that she would not betray 

im 

Baw qompletely the poor girl had been 
deceived! Would there ever come a day when 
she wenld be undecsived ? 

She tried to kneel down and thank Heaven 
for saving her from such a villain, but the 
words died away on her lips in a piteous sob 
and the murmured words, ‘* I loved him so!” 
Then her overstrained nerves gave way, and 
ehe eank to the ground in a deathlike swoon. 
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CHAPTER XIit. 


Tus moon was-still shining cold and bright 
into the room when Vesta’s syes slowly 
from the deathlike swoon into which she had 


Hen. 

Was it s dream—a horrible tmare 
through which she had juss passed, of was it 
&@ terrible reslity—the silent, stealthy foot- 
steps, her following the midsight intruder, 
end the horrible discovery that the face 
tarned toward her in the dim, uncertain Tight 
was—hor lover's ? 

Ise) camte back to her mind with a rush, 
and in that hour poor little Veata shed the 
bitterest tears that those dark cyem of hers 
bad ever known. 

Of all.the bitter woes a young giel oan ever 
expetiense, one of the oraclest is to realise that 
the idal she has enshrined in her heart and 

i is of commen clay aad atterly 


Se dared not think what would happen on 
the morrow when the household discovered 
whas bad occurred, 

Waen the breakfast bell rang on the fojlow- 
ing day Vesta was too ill to leave her bed, 
bat = little later she heard the commotion 
below, and she knew then shat her fether hed 
discovered bis lose; 2 

A few moments after he came excitedly into 
her room. He always came to Vesta for 
sympethy and consolation when troubled, 
and in this hour, deapite the fact that they 
had parted in anger, he cametoher now, 
Hie fsce startled her; abe had never sean it 
look so ghastly before. 

“Lam = that you are aweke,.child/’ he 
ried, sinking into the nearest ebeir. ‘1 
have something to tell you, bat you mugs not 
les it ehosk you as terribly as it has shocked 
me.’ 

‘ Waoas is it, papa?” the girl managed to 
artionlate, and she wondered that he did not 
notice at once the awfal hollow cenad of her 
voice. 

‘‘Tamarnined man!" be groaned, ‘' My- 
study door was forced open lass night and my 
desk rifled of its contents, Ibad a great sum 
in cash there to meet a heavy bill, which falle 
dve to-day, and all of the. family diamonds 
which the jeweller bad returmed yesterday 
resets, aud alarge quantity of negotiable bonds. 
I have sent out a general alarm, and unless 
the thief is caught before eundowa I am a 
ruined man. I have offered two s#heugand . 
poanda for bis apprehension.” 

* He did not notice the stunned look in the 
girl's face, 

‘You and your mother have been used to 
every luxary,”’ he groaned, ‘' Great Heaven } 
what would you do if you were. swept down at 
one blow from afilaente to the direst: stiaita of 
poverty? I dare not think of it!” 

“ It cannot be eo bad as that, papa,’’ aried 
Vesta, in a deep, sobbing waine, “ Everyone 
calla you @ very, very rich maa.” 

“You would not understand if I even ex- 
plained it to you,'’ he anawered, despsizingly, 
biding bis face in his hands with a-deep groan. 

‘Yes, I would,” she whispered, creeping 
up to him and stealing one arm around his 
neck and laying her softs warm oheek againet 
bis cold white face. ‘ Oh, papa, tell me.” 

‘‘The world calls mea millionaire, and so 
I was up to lass week,’ be answered. ‘‘At 
that time I made the wildest move of my life. 
I invested every shiliing I could raise in 
American mines, and my investment met 
with dire disaster ; the mines yielded scarcely 
anything, and almost bankrupted me. 

‘s There is a. man here in Liverpool to whom 
Lowes heavy bill to-day. AH my shipsare 
mortgaged to him, If he but realised the 
strait 1am in he would force me to the wall 
without merey. I conld ptraighten this tangle 
ont if I had a littletime. That money and 
the bonds would have saved me with.qaitesa 
balance over, 1 would give two thousand 
pounds for the apprehension of the dastardly 
thie?—ay, I could well afford to double it.” 


‘‘ What—what would happen, papa, to—to 
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the thief'if you were to—to catch him?” she 
whispered, in a voice that sounded surely 
more like a voice from the depths of the grave 
than anything else, 

“I would put him so safely behind the bars 
that he would never get the opportunity of 
robbing another man for the hext twenty 
years,” oried her father, excitedly. 

Vesta’s fair young face grew white aa death. 

‘Are you sure the loss will ruin you, 
pspa?” she whispered, pitecusly, her slight 
figure trembling like a leat in the wind, 

«James Bruce is not a man to show one the 
least consideration,”’ groaned her father, add- 
ing, buskily, ‘‘ Yes, it is rnin for us all, my 
poor child! Heaven only knows how this 
thing will end. I dare not anticipate.” 

“James Bruce! Is not that the gentleman 
I saw you ridiog with ove day last week, 
papa?” she inquired, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” he said, hopelessiy. 

“* He looked so:kind,” she whispered. 

* Kind!" cried Henry South, bitterly. 
‘* No man who ever knew Bruce ever aconsed 
him of a kindiy action. He has made all his 
money by forcing men to the wail when he 
found thet he had them in a tight place, And 
besides, on the day you speak of, I made the 
man an enemy of mins for life. I—I never 
meant that you should know about that, for 
you were the cause of it.” 

“T, papal” gasped tho girl, drawing back, 
and looking at him with great, dilated, dark 
eyes, 

He nodded. 

“ Yes, it was about you, Veste, child,” he 
went on, dreatily. ‘' He eaw you as you 
came down the staps of! the art gallery that 
day, and fell desperately in love with you. I 
refused then and thers most decidedly to 
entertain the idea of his bing a suitor for 
your hand, and I realised, although he spoke 
no word to confirm it, that I had made.an 
enemy for life. Bat I never thoogh¢ then,” 
he edded, with a deep groan, “that the day 
would ever come when I would: be in that 
man’s power,” 

He rose hurriedly to his feet ae he spoke, 
and.strode towards the door, 

“Where are yon going to, papa?” ex. 
claimed Vesta, anxiously ; for there was a 
iook on his face that startled her. 

“Tam going back to my stady to lock my- 
sel? in, and think what is best to be done,” he 
answered, hoareely, 

‘Won't you let me go with you, papa?” 
she pleaded, “Do les me come and be near 

“ The greatest kindness you ean do me is to 
leave me $6 myself,” he retorted, 

The next moment he was gone. 

It was not until the door had olosed be- 
tween them that Vesta gave way to the 
violent emotion she had straggled.so hard to 
suppress while he was present. 

With'a bitter ory she flung herself on her 
knees, ecbbing ont to Heaven that she could 
not bear it. The horror of the position ia 
which she feund herself would almost drive 
her mad. Should she confess all she knew to 
her father? Dare she break the solemn.oath 
with which her lover had bound her to eternal 
seorecy in life and in death ? 

No wender the poor girl was almost dis. 
tracted at the grave probiem before her. 

For honrs she paced tha floor, refnsing 
admittance te even faithfal Dora, and weep. 
ing as thongh her heart. would break. She 
stood on a precipice between two yawning 
chasms. Which way should ehe tura, which 
step shonid she take ?—realieing that either 
One means awifs and terrible disaster to ber 
father or to the haudsome, Gegperate lover. 
whom che owned to herself she loved as dearly 
a8 she did her own life, 

Heaven help her and gnide her aright. 
Whioh should she choose—ruin for her father 
or & prison cell for her fair-haired lover ? 

Suddenly, in the midet of ber grest grief, 
came an idea that made her catch her breath 
for joy. Ah! why kad she net thought of it 
before? Her father had said he coald stem 


over the present difficulty if he bat hada little 
time in which to manage it. Why could she 
not go to this James Bruce hereclf and plead 
with him for the few days’ grase that meant 
se much to her father ? 

“Twili doit! Papa need never know; and 
surely it could make matters no worse,’’ she 
muttered, brushing the groat tear-drops from 
her dark eyes with her little, trembling hand. 

With Vesta, to think was to’act. Haatily 
she donned her street clothes, and, stealing 
from the house quite unnoticed, was soon 
threading her way in. the midst of the throng 
of pedestrians that crowded the Liverpool 
streets in the busy voon hour. 

James Brace was well-known by reputation. 
Vesta remembered that his office was in Pem- 
berton-equare, and thither she bent her ateps; 
but her courage almost gave way as she stood 
at last before the door. 

“This will neyer do!” she muttered, and 
with a great effort sho turned the heavy knob 
andthe door swung slowly back. 

A young man sitting ata desk, busily en- 
gaged over a great-pile of legal-looking papers, 
glanced up as ths door opened, and seeing & 
young girl standing timidly on the threshold, 
harricdly sprang from his chair, inviting her 
to enter. 

‘*I—i should like to see Mr. Brucs if he is 
in,” murmured Vesta, advancizg hesitatingly. 

“ He is in,” admitted the younog olerk; 
“ bat Lam corry to add that Iam very much 
afraid he will not see you, he is so busy. 
Could you not make it convenient to call to- 
morrow or the nex’ day?” 

“Ob! I must seo him now—I mnst see 
him, if he ie in,’ she oried, bursting into 
tears. ‘‘Oh! pir,” she added, beseechingly, 
raiving those great, dark, mystica! eyes to the 
young clerk's face, ‘if you knew how very, 
very important is ia fer me to see him, you 
would go to him at once and ask him to grant 
me a very few moments.” 

‘Believe me, you mistake me, mise,” 
declared the young, fair-haired clerk, ‘I 
would do almost anything to serve you; bat 
when he gives positive orders that he will zee 
no one, it would be as mnch as my placeis 
worth to dare to step to the door of his private 
cffice with anyone's card. Yon do notknow 
Mr. Brocs, and I do—much to my sorrow,” he 
added, ruefally, under his breath. 

‘Bat I must see him—I wiil ses him!” 
she cried ont, with # wild little sob, remember- 
ing with terrcr that only a few sbort hours 
stood between her fatherand ruin; and before 
the astonished clerk could utter the reply on 
his lips she had darted past him to the door of 
the private office and fleng it opsn wide. 

A gentlemen sat tilted back in one of the 
lexorious cffise-chairs, reading tho morning 
paper, 

He wheeled suddenly around as the door 
cpened, crying ont, wratbfally,— 

“' Banks, didn’t I tell you thie morning that 
I wouldn’t be—” 

He stoppaa short in the greatest amsz2ment. 
The moment his eves had rested upon the 
intruder he bad recognised her. 

“* Miss South |" hecjacniated, in the great- 
est surprise, 





CHAPTER XivV., 


Fon quite an instant Mr. Bruee stood 
gaziog st the giz:lin epeeshleas astonishment 
before he recovered his usual compoeure, 

Vesta saw befora her a tall, singularly 
handgome’man, dark as a Spanish knight, and 
quite faultless in sppearanoe from the crown 
of his dark head to the toe of his polished 
boot. 

“-Will you come in, Mies South?” he said, 
adding eagerly, as he placed # chair, for her, 
“I need scarcely say thisis an unexpected 
pleasure which iz a most agreeable surprice to 
me, I refer to your visit here,” he explained, 
fearing that she did not quite under stand hig 
meaning. 

Vesta sunk into the seat he proffered her. 








All the way comirg she had thought over 





what she intended to say to Mr. Bruce, but 
now that she found herself face to face with 
him her tongue seemed fairly paralysed. 

He noticed it directly and procesced to put 
her at ease at onc by conversing pleasantly 
upon indifferent subjects, wondering mentally 
the while, however, what could bring her, cf 
all other young girls, to that office, 

He was not to bs kept in doubt long. 

‘TT have come on a very strange errand, Mr. 
Bruce,” she faltered, ‘bat I want to tell you 
first of sll that my father knows nothing cl 
my visit here.” 

He bowed,’ not knowing what answer ‘9 
make to this startling revelation; bot seeing 
that she waited expectantly for a reply, be 
said, — 

“TI am sure you musi have soma very 
excellent reason for coming, my dear youny 
lady.” 

She dare not tell him her father was cn 
the very brink of bankruptey. Ah! uno, no, 
thet would never do. She muss throw the 
blanco of this disaster entirely on her owr 
shouiders; but it almost seemed as though it 
were a mad possibility to proceed with those 
keen eyes looking so searchingly into her ows, 
as though they would read her very soul. ; 

‘‘]_I—snppose it is always best to break 
right intoa subject is it not, Mr, Brnoc?’’ ahs 
faltered, turning from red to white. 

“It igin nearly all cases ranch the better 
way,” he answered, trying his best to suppress 
the smile of amusement that crept to the lips 
his dark, curling mouséache concealed so well. 

‘‘J—I—am here to—te—see if—you—yo 
—would ba so kind as to waita few days—a 
fortnight or so, perhaps, for the—the—money 
my papa owes you, and which will fail due tc- 
day?” 

A thunderbolt falling from a clear sky 
conld not have startled James Bruce more 
than those worde: but before he could rep! 
she went on,— 

‘+ T—I—have ses my heart on some jewels, 
but pana cannot purchase them beoause cf 
your bill, or will not rather, sand—and— Ob, 
I do not know how to tell you, but I must. fF 
knew {there was & great deal of money in bia 
desk, and, not knowing he had use for it to- 
dey I——” 

“You took it and bought the diamonde, 
stpplemented Mr, Bruce almost below his 
breath, ' 

“T can only say this,” cried Vesta, slippicg 
from her-chair and flinging herself on her 
knees before him, “if you press paps to pay 
you the money to-day it will kill me! Ob, 
sir! if you will spare him for a few shors 
weeks I—I—would give you my very life 
almogé,” 

“TI think we can compromise this little 
affair very amicably, you and I,” said Brase. 
“ Inetead of your life give me your own sweet 
self, little Vesta,’ he whispered, adding: 
“ You are by no meang a siranger to me, Misa 
South; I saw you come time since, and your 
face has lived in my heart from tha} hour. A 
score of times I have been on the point cf 
visiting you and telling you this. I will speak 
plainly, Marry me, Vesta, and this debt 
against your father shall be dropped. You 
will hava love, wealth, position, and a husband 
who adores you. Whatmore could any young 
girl want?” : 

“Oh, sir,” sobbed Vesta, drawing back in 
horror from hia outstretched band, ** please do 
not jest with me, You kuow I could not marry 

ou.” 

“ Why ?” he demanded, frowning, 

“Because you are so old, and I do not_love 
you,” gasped the trathfal Vesta, faintly. 

The harshest laugh that ever was heard 
broke from his lips. 


° (To be continued.) 








A nunxpiz of spider-webs, not larger than 
buckshot, and weighing less than a dram, if 
straightened out and untangled reach a aie- 





tance of three hundred and fifty miles. 
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THE FARE WELL. 


—o— 


THeres something in the parting hour 
Will chill the warmest heart— 

Yet kindred, comrades, lovers, friends, 
Are fated all to part : | 

B10 this I’ve seen—and many a pang 
Has pressed it to my mind— 

The one who goes is happier 
Than thoae he leaves behind. 


No mattar waat the journey be, 
Adventaroas, dangerous, far, 

To the wild deep or bleak frontier, 
To solituds or war— 

Btill something cheers the heart that dares, 
In all of human kind, 

And they who go are happier 
Than those they leave behind. 


Tae bride goes to the bridegroom's home 
With doubtings and with tears, 

Bat does not hope her rainbow spread 
Across her cloudy fears ? 

Alas! the mother, who remains, 
What comfort can she find? 

Bat this, the gone is happier 
Than one she leaves behind. 


Heaven wills it so, and so it is; 
The pilgrims on the way, 

Though weak and worn, more cheerfal are 
Than all the rest who satay. 

And when at last, poor man subdaed, 
Lies down to death resigned, 

May he not still be happier far 
Than thoee he leaves behind? 











“FOR RENT.” 
—o— 
* But what if riper love replace 
The vision that enchanted me, 
When all you did was perfect grace 
And all you said was melody!” 

‘* Awp they call that a fire!'’ said Arthur 
Hrown, | 
Jast within the door of his bachelor room 
he had paused in disgust. Scornfully he 
regarded the black deposit of smouldering 
“slack” in the grate. Before leaving for his 

« fica that morning he had ordered a fire. 

‘* Not an apology for one,” he had explained 
40 the niece of the landlady, who, during the 
illness of the latter, attended to the affairs of | 
the house, ‘‘ Let me have a good, big, rattling 
fire, I'll pay for it.” | 

Avd now he had returned, tired, chilly, 
Gispirited, to find the drearily tidy room 
unwarmed and unilluminated by that which 
most nearly suggests the geniality of human 
companionship, a cheerful fire. 1 

Not that the day was cold, It was worse ' 
than cold. It was grey, damp, drizzling. 
The rain came in spitefal spatters. The wind 
rounded the atreet corners with hysterical 
howls. And the wind and rain, and the sense ' 
of dismal forlornness, of utter dejection, | 
sesmed somehow or other to have got into 
the heart and soul of Arthur Brown. He had 
always disliked lodging house life. He felt | 
now that he positively detested it. 

He flang off his wet hat and overcoat, took | 
up a magazine and tried to read. But when | 
he had read a full page he became conscious | 
that hia thoughts were a dozen years away | 
from the present, and that the meaning of | 
the article he had been perusing he could not 
have told. | 

| 


No man ever gave him credit for being a | 
man of sentiment or one who had clung to tbe 
rolitary romance of his life with a hopeless 
filelity that was pathetic. No one ever | 
su pposed— ° 

That one memory only had left him a lonely 

And grey- bearded bachelor, dreaming of Junes,’ , 
When the nights and the mornings from dusk to 
the dawnings, 
Seemed set to the music of Weber's wild 
tunes,” 





| love you. 


| but brilliantly successful, and on the road 


It all came back to him now a3 he gat 
shivering over the dingy grate. The beantifal 
old’ ey - where his boyhood had been 
passed ; the streets—sven the main street— 
shaded by big trees: the pretty cottages set 
around the basiness heart of the place like 
little guard-houses. All were bowered in 
greenery, gay with bloom; but that of which 
he thought this evening was a little smaller, 
a little older, very much shabbier_than the 
others. 

What good times they had there, though, 
he and the other young folks! In the more 
pretentious {houses around Woolootes parties 
were never as delightfal, never half as heartily 
enjoyed, as the gatherings in Acacia Cottage 
—the homelike, pleasant parlour that those 
who revel in the glaring unseasoned beauty of 
the brand-new would have utterly scorned. 

The walls, once delicately painted, were 


, chipped and dim in places ; over the hanging 
| lamp was an especially dark disc; the carpet, 
| that had been fertile with flowers for which 
_ poor, maligned Mother Nature coald never 


have been held responsible, was worn to a 
uniform dulness of tint; the chairs, clamsy 
and damask.covered, were delightfally tempt- 
ing, delightfally adaptive; the family por- 
traits, in oval gilé frames, evidenced more 
painstaking mechanism than artistic perfec- 


; tion, 


And the piano! I¢ might have come out of 


| the ark if they had pianos ia the days of 


Noah. Bat the music that came from it! 

How merry it was! No other had ever seemed 

as sweet and inspiriting to Arthur Brown. 
Perhaps that was because he used to dance 


| to its melody with the young hostess, Annie 


Escott. 

She was the daughter of an English artist, 
who had spent most of his life abroad. He 
had married an Italian lady. Their child 
bad been named after his mother. 

When, within a year of each other, John 


' Escott and his wife died, the little girl was 


sent to live with a cousin of her father’s in 
far Scotland. In Woolcotes her childhood 


, blossomed into a most exquisite girlhood. 


Of medium height, her form was best 
described by the foreign word for which we 
have no equivalent—elancé. Her featares 
were charmingly regular, and her complexion 
of pure rose and white. But her eyes were 
like those of her Southern mother—long, 
luminous, dusky. And the rich, ripply hair 
was black as night, 

Add to these attractions a vivacious manner 
and a voice like a lark’s, and the reason why 
half the young fellows in Woolcotes were 
figuratively at her feet wili be comprehended. 

The shyest of her suitors—the most retiring 


_ perhaps because the homeliest—was Arthur 
| Brown. 


How he found courage to speak at all, and 
speak after several dashing and handsome 
fellows had heard a relentless denial, he him- 
self could never have explained. Certain it is 
that in a particularly valorous moment he 


, Gid so. 


‘Phe tears came into her eyes. 
‘* Arthur,” she said, with lips that quivered, 


, “if I were going to marry anyone I would 


marry you. For I—I can’t tell you now—I 
But I am not going to marry. I 
can live without love better than I can with- 
out fame, and I am going to bea great singer. 
As you may have heard, my mother was 
one.” 

Vainly as passionately he had pleaded with 
her. He had hardly ever let himself dream of 
the possibility of her loving him. 

Her confession intoxicated him. Her denial 
stunned him. It was like being thrust back 
from the gates of paradise after a glimpse 
within. 

She left Scotland. Now and then rumours 
of her success came to the town. 

Five years passed, and those who loved 
music loved her. Eight years, and she was 
famous; those whe honoured art honoured 
her voice. Great? Hardly that, pera 


endaring fame—that fame that lives beyond 
the decade or half-century. 

Suaddenly—as suddenly as falls a star—dis- 
appeared she from the knowledge of men. No 
one knew why she sang no longer. No one knew 
in what corner of creation beautifal Annie 
Esoott had hidden herself and her marvellous 
voice. 

Even the omniscient newspapers were 
baffisd. Tobe sure each published its own 
particular surmise as if it were a certainty, 
and corroborated that by the opinions of thoas 
who were quite as ignorant as the writer of the 
article. ' i 

She had commitied suicide. She had mar. 
ried a nobleman, whose cours connections 
made declaration of the alliance imprudent. 
She had become a nun. She had wandered 
away while mentally deranged. She had been 
secretly murdered. 

These, and a handred other wild theories, 
were advanced. Bat not one was properly 
authenticated. 

She had mysteriously disappeared. That 
much those who casually skimmed the papers 
knew. Her most intimate friends knew no 
more. 

Gradually interest in the matter died out. 
A newer sensation took its place. And Annie 
Escott, save by those who had given her love 
(which exceeds all other forms of worship, as 
the ocean does a lake), was forgotten. 

Loyal and persistent had been the efforts of 
Arthur Brown to find her. Ardent as was his 
love for her, his motives in seeking her had 
been wholly unselfish, wholly disinterested. 

If she were living, disgraced, as some had 
been vile enough to suggest, he would strive to 
give her the pure place to which at heart she 
must ever be entitled ; if she were in poverty 
he would put an income at her disposal; if 
she were dead he would see that there were 
flowers kept blooming on her grave; if she had 
left children he would provide for them. Bat, 
alter four years of fruitless endeavour, he had 
given up the search in despair. ¥ 

The magazine had from his hand. 
He contrasted his surroundings with the home 
of which he oncehad had some vague, delicious 
dreams. It should be of medium size, prettily 
proportioned, and winsome. 

Winsome? Yes. For there are houses, as 
there are women, that no amount of care, 
decoration and adornment can make aught 
save gloomy and repellant. 

It should be brightly furnished and have 
flowers. These should not be in a conserva- 
tory, shut off “in the lonesome,” as the obil- 
dren say, but breaking into fragrant beauty in 
every room where a sunbeam could find ite 
way. Fires, too—pleasant, golden, frolicking 
fires! And by the glowing hearth would be 
the dear, familiar figure. 

** Good ious!” 

He fairly bounded from his chair. ‘ 

It was only the dinner bell. He knew just 
what there would be for the meal—overdone 
beef and underdone pork, lettuce covered 
with strong, bought dressing ; soda-softened 
green peas, improperly, cooked potatoes, 
lumpy mashed turnips, and pasty rhubarb 
pies. And on the sparkling table he had just 
seen beyond, the parlour of his ideal home, 
were orisply-fried spring chickens, cream- 
coloured asparagus, potatoes whipped to a 
veritable snowdrift, white-hearted and gold- 
crusted rolls, gooseberry fool, green as the first 
lilac leaves ; sponge-cake, light as a feather, 
and coffee which, like Pope's, would make 
man less clever than a politician is supposed 
to be,— 


‘‘See through all things with his half shut eyes.” 


Could he leave the ideal for the real! Not 
he! He would rather go hungry firas! 

“« What an infernal old idiot I am getting to 
be!” he said, 

He rose with a tired laugh. He lit the gas. 
He drew the evening paper from his t. 
He would look through it for a new home. 


Hia hand trembled as it held the sheet. He 
telt fagged out, physically and mentally, He 
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smiled to think he was growing old. He was 
thirty-eight. He had a passing fancy that if 
he were & drinking man he could forget his 
isolation in liquor. But he was not. 

His glance forged down the column “ For 
Rent.” 

No, that was a house. He did not needa 
house. But—did he not? Might it not be 
advisable to take a small house, engage ser- 
vants, and keep bachelor’s hall? It would not 
be boarding. Ifa man must live he might as 
well live comfortably. 

He read the advertisement over :— 


OR RENT—FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 

NISHED—A Cottage of six rooms. Fur- 

niture would be sold for half of cost. Possession 
immediate. 


Then came the address. 

“T’ll look it up!'’ deolared Arthur Brown. 

Look it up the following morning he did. 

It was the first of May,a mellow, sunshiny, 
serene morning. Here and there the pavements 
were blockaded with farniture. People were 
moving out and movingin. In every street 
heavily-laden vans were visible. 

“One eighty-six. Why, this is one eighty- 
six. A charming little place, I declare! "’ 

It was a charming little place. It stood back 
from the street. It was almost concealed by 
leafing and budding trees. 

Brown went up the path. He rang the bell. 

A lady opened the door. She started as 
she looked at him. 

He was lean, sallow, pock-marked. He had 
hollow cheeks and a straggling, brown mous- 
tache. His eyes were lovely, though — clear 
violet-blue, and gentle asa child’s. 

He took off his hat. He delved for his 

; he was very near-sighted. 

** Will you permit me to see the house?”’ 

* Certainly.” 

He went in. Such a pretty parlour—quite 
like his ideal one. It was cosy, esthetic, bright 
with flowers and ferns, and the streaming 
cheerfalness of a grate fire. 

He was delighted with it. 

‘The rent?” he questioned, politely. 

** Two guineas a week, furnished.” 

: + — it!” 

ust then a very queer thing happened. 
The little chatelaine broke down, eee 

Arthur was dismayed. He felt he ought to 
Bay something. 

‘‘ I daresay there is a certain sadness in 
resigning a house one has made a home to the 
possessor of strangers——"’ 

He was interrupted. She was bubbling over 
with tears and laughter. They seemed to 
come together. And she was holding out her 
hands. 

** Arthur—dear old Arthur!” 

He had put on his glasses; he knew her 
now. He grew white to the lips. Paler, 
thinner, more worn than the woman he loved, 
but with an expression more spiritual, and a 
smile ineffably sweeter than hers had been. 

** Annie Escott!’’ he mumured. 

‘Yes, Annie Escott.” 

They sat down; they talked it all over. 

“I lost my voice,” she said, ‘‘ suddenly, 
wholly, irrevocably. I knew it—only I. You 
know how proud I wag. I never would try to 
Sing again. I felt guilty; I felt as if I had 
committed a crime in making people believe 
in me, and then failing. So I simply ran 
away. When ae announced this and 
that I, hidden, half-disguised, only laughed.” 

‘* But—now?” 

‘I am going back to Woolootes. I shall live 
out my life there. I,” with a pitifal little 


break in her sweet voice, “am so tired of lone- | also. 


liness!" 

He rose, strode forward. He took both her 
hands into his warm, firm clasp. His beanti- 
a eyes blazed with youthful fervour down on 

erg, 

* Stay here—stay with me! 
forgotten how I loved you. 
million times better now! ”’ 

“‘ You—you are not married, then ?” 


You have not 
I love you a 


‘‘I—married! Darling,’ with a smile, 
“ how little you know me!” 

He took her in his arms—her haven for all 
the days to be. 

A bell tinkled. 

‘‘Dinner!” she cried, gaily. ‘‘I am not 
of the elect, or ¢lite—they are the same after 
all, are they not, who dine late? Come!" “= 

Together they passed into the dining-room. 
He rubbed his eyes. 

Fried epring chicken, asparagus, whipped 
potatoes, rolls! And surely that was goose- 
et a sponge-cake, too, on the side- 


‘*T must have the power of second-sight |” 
he said. “Do you know I was thinking—I 
really saw—this identical dinner last night?” 

‘Oh, you traitor!” she said, with a 
happy laugh. ‘‘To dream of a dinner when 
you should have been thinking of me!" 








HER MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A rew days after the De Qaincy ball 
Meckriugton was planged into terrible trouble 
and disaster, Hope was driving into town one 
afternoon, and as she approached the grimy 
neighbourhood she became conscion2 that there 
was something very wrong. 

Groups of people were clustered together at 
the street corners, and dozens were hurrying 
to and fro_with agitation and alarm on their 


Hope drew up her pony, and questioned 
some women who were talking away in the 
broad dialect of the county. 

Her heart contracted as she heard their 
answer. 

‘* Another explosion |!’ she repeated. “ How 
terrible. Oh! poor things! poor things!" 

She drove on, her eyes fall of tears. She 
felts she would have liked to comfort every 
weeping woman she saw rashing wildly to the 
pit’s mouth to know the worst, perhaps to 
receive charred and blackened remuins of hus- 
band, brother, or son. 

Meckrington’ was at all times an unlovely 
spot, but this afternoon it seemed ghastly to 


Hope. 

She alighted from her carriage at the 
station, and walked in the direction of 
Philip's house. She knew he would not be 
there, but she would get the latesi and most 
coherent news from his housekeeper, Rachel. 

There was a sort of nervous thrill of appre- 
hension in her heart as she walked, and all at 
once there came upon her a craving to see 
Philip. 

She had dwelt much on the memory of his 
exquisite kindness and delicacy to her at the 
ball, and she had reproached herself in that 
she had scarcely thanked him for all he had 
done for her. 

It had been partly this that had actuated 
her in driving to Meckrington. There were 
one or two things she wished to discuss with 
him, though a letter would have done just as 
well ; but she had made it an object for seeing 
him, as ahe desired that he should know how 
sincerely she appreciated his tender thought 
for her. 

She knocked lightly at his door, and was 
admitted by the neat handmaiden who 
assisted Rachel. Fromher Hope learned that 
Mr. Leicester was down at the pit’s mouth, 
and that Rache! had gone to give her help 


‘I will wait a little while,” Hope said, and 
she went into his room. 

A curious sort of feeling came over her aa 
she walked through the room. She had been 
here several times before, but never alone, and 
the individuality and character of the owner 
had not been s0 clearly forced upon her. 

She picked up some gloves he had flang 





down, and.held them in her hand, The mere 


/ killed me! 





contact of anything he had touched seemed tio 
give her pleasure. 

There wasa rough, unstudied grace about the 
room. It was essentially a man’s apartment, 
yet little touches here and there seemed tc 
speak the warmtb, and almost womanly 
tenderness, in the man’s nature. 

A basket lay close to the fire, and Hops, 
looking down, saw three or four tiny puppies 
moving aimlessly about in it, The mother, 
& nondescript creature, of no birth and no 
breed, hovered about them, but turned away 
ever and anon and ran to the window with a 
whine to look for her master. 

In a large cage, clean and sand-sprinkled, 
there hobbled about a jackdaw with ono 
slender leg bound to a narrow bit of stick, and 
a general air of convalescence. 

Hope remembered to have heard something 
about the bird with the broken leg from Dolly. 
A scent of tobacco smoke clung about the 
room, and halfa-dozen pipes were tossed 
together on the mantel shelf, while away close 
to the window was « little vase full of violets, 
as a whisper that spring was near at hand. 

Hope put down the glove she held and 
moved about, looking at the pictures the Squire 
had sent down to “ the Jad,” and her eyes filled 
with tears as she gazed at a photograph of her 
own boy standing in a place of honour on the 
writing-table. 

She bent and patted the dog, who was mak- 
ing friendly overtures to her, and then sho 
loosened her cloak and sat down in a big chair. 
There was & distinct pleasure to her in being 
in this room, and yet her heart beat in « 
quick, nervous sort of way that was whol’; 
incomprehensible to her. 

The door opening made her look round, the 
rich colour mantling her cheeks. 

It was the little servant with some tea, 

Hope thanked her in her own pretty way, 
and asked some questions about the accidents. 

‘I suppose you do not know when Rache! 
will come in?” 

** She is sure not to be long, for master will 
dine early to-night, my lady,” the girl said, 
with a curtsey. To her everybody who came 
from Blairtan must bea ladyship, and Hope 
seemed like a princess in her beautifal fars, 
with the diamonds glittering on her small, 
ungloved hands. 

‘* You make delicious tea,'’ Hope asid, with 
aemile, ‘I am sorry Mr. Leicester ig nov 
here to——”’ 

‘*"Deed, yes, my lady; he maun be fair 
clammed. He’ve took no food for hours less he 
gotten any down yonder.” 

‘* He went out so early?'’ Hope said, hur- 
riedly.. All at once a sort of presentimens 
seized her—a presentiment of evil to this man, 

‘* Master been gone sin arter breakfast, my. 
lady.” 

Hope put her cup down. 

“ And—the—the explosion took place abou 
noon,” she said to herself. 

She felt cold all over, and her hand shook, 
Suddenly the gate clanged, and she heard 
Rachel's voice outside, 

The little maid hastened to admit the houso. 
keeper, and Hope’s heart stood atill again ae 
she heard Rachel inquire if Pailip had como 
in. 

She walked to the doorway. 

‘Mr, Leicester is not here, Rachel,” she 
said, as calmly as she could. ‘ What iv 
wrong? Is it very—very bad? Can— 
can——”’ 

‘Oh! Mrs, Christie, ma’am, I'm sore 
troubled. Mr. Leicester—they do not know. 
I have been at the mouth for the last two 
hours. Sacha sight, ma’am; it has nearly 
He has not been there; some of 
‘em say they saw him ride through the town, 
others——”’ . 

‘Others! Hope repeated, mechanically, 
her hand going out to the doorway. The 
woman's white agitated face and dishevelled 
look oppressed her. ‘Come in—sit—down. 
You are worn out. You must have some 
brandy.” E 

She held the housekeeper'’s worn hand in 
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her delicate ones, while the little maid fled to 
ges the brandy. , 
“On! ma'am, forgive me,” Rachel said, 


“ Philip 1" she muroured, unconscious that 
she spoke. ‘ Philip, my friend, good-bye!” 
The clamour outside raged for a time, and 


humbly, brokenly; “ but I’m sick at heart, | then melted away. 


and foil of dread. He ie so good, maam, I 
love him as 'twere my own fiesh and blood, 
and to think perhape——” 

Hope loosed her hold, and leaned againet the 
back of the talierm.chair. She was conscious 
of a moet awful psin at her heart, of a sease 
of desolation too terrible to put into wore. 

* You fear that he is there, Rachel, in the 
saiine?”’ her white lips asked. 

Rachel, weeping now, could only nod her 
head; bat, as Hope stood speechless, the other 
found her voice. 

** And if he is there he is dead—dead with 
the ress! Oh, Henven! it ie an awfol sight! 
I bave seen many, bat none as bad as this! 
And to think of him lying there, him so brave 
and good, tender-hearted as a woman, and as 
strong asa lion! Oh! Master Philip! Master 
Philip! it breaks my heart!" 

“Don't! don't!’’ The words broke from 
Hope's lips with a cry wrang from her heart. 
Now she knew what this psin meant. Now 
she knew the meaning of the comfort and 
peace that had stolen to her gradausliy in the 
bygone months. Now she knew way 
instinctively she had turned to him for 
strepgth—for protection, as it were. Now wag 
explained her pleasure in hearing him praised, 
her anger when Mra. Hyde or any one of the 
so-called gentry about spoke disparagingly of 
the Squire’s manager. 

Standing there in a sort of cold, horrible 
dresm, little things cante back her a0 clearly, 
little tonches that bad escaped her when given, 
but that made her aching heart swell now ; 
little traits of his goodness, of his generous 
thought, his delicate mind. 


Back across her own mind came the memory 


of that ball and of her suffering there, of his 
tender shielding of her; and now—now that 
che knew what it ail meant, tow that the 
horribie, blank despair. the black void in her 
life made by deceit, infidelity, and cruelty was 


suddenly filled by all that was beaatifal and | 


true in natore—there came this blow, and the 


best friend she could ever possess in the wide, ' 


wide world was torn from ber ! 

She stood like one in adream. The woman 
subbing before her, the dog whining, the little 
servant ronning to and fro with the tears in 
her eyes, did not rouse her. 

She bad thought she had drained the cup 
of enffering to iss bitterest dregs, but she knew 
differently now, as she had just grasped the 
knowledge that there might have been for 
her in life a joy marveliozs, unspeakable, so 
she now grasped the meaning of sorrow in its 
most absolute and terrible sense. 

The white, set face nod dazed eyes frightened 
the little servant. 

‘‘My lady ia ill! my lady is iil!” she said 
in @ whisper to Rachel; but Rachel, worn out 
with sobbing, was rocking herself to and fro 
on her chair, moaning to hereelf, 

Hope did not hear the girl speak. Her 
thoughts were with him. 

“Jf I could bave seen him again!’ she was 
saying to herself, ‘If he could have known 


what be was to me, what he has done for me, | 


my friend! Ob! Heaven, be good, and let him 
see even now, whén he is dead, how dear I 
held him! how muoh dearer I could have heid 
him had I been free to do so! 


stand now! If I had only known and ander- 
stood before! Philip, the best dnd truest of 
ali men!” 


** My lady is ill!” the little servant again 
said, trying to roate Rachel, and then she 
stopped. “Hash! Hark!” she said, sud- 
denly. 

There was a noise onteide, a colamotr 
voices, and the ecound of many feet. 

Rachel sprang from her chair, and with a 
ory ran from the room. 

In a dim, far-off way Hope heard Philip 
speak, She pat out her hand towards that 
shadowy voice, 


of 





Oh, friend— | 
friend, true, good friend, I see now, I under- | 


Philip had nearly had his sound hand 
; wrong cff; the blessing of the people, the 
rejoicing ia his mizaculous escape, had almost 
; overwacimed him, He was faint from want 
, of food, from some injaries, and from his long 
‘pojourn down in the mine. He wae barely 
; fis to listen to Rachel's hysterical greetings, 
his limbs could scarcely bear him; but sud- 
| deply, ag at one bound, his strength returned. 
; Through the doorway he saw Hope's figure, 
iread the white, anguished look on her face, 
| Her eyes were closed; she awayed unevenly 
jas she stood, and as with a low ory he 
;bastened towards her, she slipped, and lay 
huddled and unconscious at his feet. 


_-— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue faint lasted some time. Rachel, now 
more mistress of herséif, partictlarly with 
| work to occapy her hands and her mind at 
rest about her beloved master, had resort to 
every expedient # restore wnimation to the 
lovely delicate woman who lay so white and 
deatblike before them. 
| ‘Tam afeared I frightened her, poor dear, 
for I was like to have lost my wits, Master 
Pailip.” and then Rachel looked roand 
.implosingly, ‘‘ Do ‘ee go and dress yon arm. I 
wili not leave her, and a burn must be looked 
, to s’once, Master Philip.” 
| Bat she might have spoken te dumb walls 
for all the effect she produced. Philip knelt 


<a — 





. ous of the quiet 


— aa 


may go aud cee if my 





“Tf your little maid 
carriage is come I—— 

“ You cannot think of going yet,” Philip 
said, in a most matter-of-fact way. ‘ Rachel 
will be hurt if you do not drink come tea ; and 
since she is so eager to doctor me, will-you 
excuse me for a few minutes ?”’ 

Hope drew a deep breath when sho waa 
alone, with the firelight glinting abont the 
room. She felé ail at once weary and 
overcome, the anguish of that one moment 
had been so terrible. She sat lost in a sort of 
dream, glad to rest alone and quiet, wonder. 
ing if her heart would ever beat in an even 
fashion again. She seamed to be another 
being in another world, as she eat here amid 
all his intimate surroundings. She longed to 
go, and she longed to stay. She was awakened 
self-possession that had 
bscome, as it were, her proper nature of late, 
and a sense of oppression mingled with her 
rejoicing over his safety. 

‘' I¢ waa so foolish to fwint!” she said, when 
he came down, looking very handsome, deapite 
his bruises and buras. 

‘*You have many @& companion in your 
folly, alas! Mrs, Christie,” he answered, as he 
lit bia lamps. ‘“ There is terrible grie? to- 
night, and one fecis 20 utterly helpless, That 
is the worst of it."’ 

Hope was intensely grateful to him for the 
matter-of-fact way in which he distniesed her 
agitation in his presence, and listening to the 
heartrending accounts of the dieaster ebe lost 
her momentary constraint, and grew abserbed 


| in all he bad to say. 


“It is by @ miracle I escaped,” he answered 


| her expressed astonishment at seeing him so 


| little hurt. 


beside that silent form, and held ove of the | 


| cold, smali banda in his strong right one; the 
lets was hung in a roughly improvised sling 
across his breast. The burning. and the psin 
were excessive, yes he seemed unconscious of 
it. He ftels nothing, knew nothing, saw 
nothing bus that sweet white face that repre- 
sented the whole light and joy of life to him, 
“She is coming to now, sir,’’ Rachel said, 
after what seemed an interminable time. 
Both the servants withdrew, and Philip rose 
from his knees. He was scarcely recognisable, 
his clothes were blackened and torn, his hair 
had been singed, his beard too. He had # 
dark bruise on his forehead, and round his 
right wrist he had a handkerchief roughly 
twieted. He moved antii he stood just out of 
Hope's gaza, and he motioned to Rachel to go 
and bend over her. 
; She looked about her dazad at first, but her 


‘‘The poor man standing nearest 
to me was blown almost # atone, FE scartely 


know now how it is Lam here. I waa knocked 


| speechless for a 


long time, and got this burn © 


| through falling on one of the poor felfow's 


lamps.” 

‘You must have stffered,” Hope said, in a 
low voice. 

‘‘T suffered hearing so much agony around 
me, and being unable to alleviate it. But we 
will not telk of this any more, Mrs. Onbristie. 
You must drink up that tea; and then we will 


' drive back as quickly as possibie ta Blairton, 


 Benses returned quickly, and she was ready to | 


understand all Rachel said. 
* I'm fair sorry I frighted you so, ma'am,” 


parpose. ‘‘The master hag come home, not 
-manch harmed, barring a few barns and 
bruices |” 

‘* This is really so? Hope asked, in a low, 
: faint voice, ‘‘ He is alive?’ 


i 
} 


for Iam sure Lady Hampshire will be nervous 
if you remain out so long.” 

‘7 will go at once,’’ Hope srid, drawing her 
fara about her. ‘ Bat I shail not permit you 
to come with me, Mr. Leicester.” 

“ T don't think,” he said, with hia rare and 
most beautiful smile, “I don’s think that I 
shell ask your permission thie evehiag, Mrs. 
Christie.” Then he spoke earnestly. ‘‘ I am 


| Bare you like to give me pleasure, and it will 
: be a pleasure, indeed, to know you are Bome 
_the good housekeeper said, “and all to no | 


in safety. I muss, in any case; go back into 


, the town, These poor creatures seem to need 


me, or someone like me, to give them such 
advices and counsel as is poszible,”’ Then 


: Philip locked across at her for a moment as 


| she 


“ He is very much alive, Mrs. Christie, and | 


| most heartily grieved to have oaused you all 
'se much alerm, Pailip'a etrong, steady voice 
' sent a current of joy to Hope's nervous heart. 
. She struggled to her feet and put out her 
: hand, 

‘You have escaped! Qh! it is good to see 
you again,” she said, her face, her voice, her 
words ‘' We—we were all frightened,”’ 

| into the big chair. 

“IT am not very presentable,” he said, as 
lightly as he could. “Rachel is making 
frantic signs to me to withdraw and cleanse 
noyseif of all this dirt, so that I may nos cis- 
grace her,” 

“Deed no, ma'am; but it’s his arm, Mrs. 
Caristie,”’ broke in Rachel. 

“You are hurt?'' Hope asked, qnickly. 
Now that he was standing before her a sort of 
constraint was falieg on her. She wisied 
; bereelf away; she was afraid to be with him, 
‘now that great knowledge had come to her. 





pinned on her veil. “ How remiss I am, 
Mrs. Christie. I have never onct asked you 
if you had need of me to-day ?” 

Through her veil Hope's delicate cheeks 
flashed. 

“TI came to pay youa little visit. There 


; are one or two small matters I wished to dia- 


cuss, but I almost forget them now. My chief 


: Fearon in storming your citadel #0 uncere- 


trembling band giving sincerest weight to her | 


moviousiy was to learn the true story of this 


| terrible affair, and to beg you to ict me help 
He drew her siowly forward and put her 


you it it lies in my power to do ao."’ 

‘You may be sureI shall count on your 
aid,” Philip answered, gently. 

His manner was 20 quiet and easy, Hope 
grew almost iato her old calm selfagsio. She 
little imagined the wild yearning that filled 
him to Kaeel at her feet and kies her poor, 


' cold, trembling hamda, Something of the 
| truth bad reached ker in that nioment of 


anguish, but not the truth in ali its fulness 
and completeness, As they were leaving the 
room together Hope paused involantarily. 


“T have not said all | feel,” she said, put- 
ting out her hand, ‘' my dear-friend.”’ 
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He held her hand ia a grip of iron. 

‘‘ Call mo your friend always, Hope,” ke 
gaid, using her name unconsciously. ‘Give 
me your friendship always. I~—I shall be 
content.” 

They steod silent, hand clasped in hand for 
another moment, then tarned and left the 
house; and in a very short time Hops was 
back in her own room at tha Castle, feeling, in 
a strange yet forcible way that the pathway 
of her life was set im & new diregtion, that 
some great and subtie change had come upon 


shor, and that she must be to face a 
great mental, moral, al crisis, 
perhaps sooner than she.¢x 

. - * = 2 


The newspapers wore fall of horrors on the 
morning following the Meckrington Colliery 


disaster, 

slocnghicien iiici cmmeclnue of tie poem 
t orecolamnz 

whilst another was devoted to the fall 

of a@ ia the South 


‘wounded, some among the marvel- 
loaneneyin ond trocanany hee of those 


These two were a father and child whe had 
travelled with several servants, two of whom 
shared with them the railway carriage that 
had soffexed the teat 


Nearly everyone had some friend or connec. 
tion in this train, for it was laden with 
sojourners in the Riviera, returning to Hag. 
and and their various homes, 

Society shivered as it read of the disfigur. 
ing injuries that piquant little butterfly, Lady 
Balow, had received, of Sir Algernon’s broken 
leg, of another eminent statesman’s fractared 
limbs ; and there was a burst of pity over the 
announcement of the horrible death of 
Viscount Steermonnt and his little boy, Errol 
a 

giversal sympathy was expressed for the 
Marquis of Gainsborough, not that Lord 
Sseermount had ever been popular, far from 
it ; but he had been the heir of the marquisate, 
and his son Errot had been thoheir after him, 
and now the title and fortune would go to that 
handsome scoundrel Hugh Christie, whore 
conduct had provoked condemnation of Iate, 
even from the fastest and most reckless set. 

The Gainsborough pride was proverbial, 
and everyone felt that the old Marquis woald 
eoffer a9 moh at the thought of his honoured 
name passing to his dischonoared kineman as 
iin the gadden and awfal calamity that had 
robbed Wim of his son. 

Hope’s heart bied for the old man. She felt 
& longimg come upon her to go to him, bat she 
did net encourage the longing. 

She knew he had liked her well—as well, 
indeed, as it was possible for Lord Gains- 
borough 40 care for anyone; bat she was 
Hugh Christie's wife, and to go to him now 
would be perhaps an ill-advised action, and 
one that would destroy any pleasure or eom- 
fort her society might have given. 

She bad never met Lord Steermount, bat 
she knew him well by repute, and sne shud- 
dered as the thought of the grief that his 
death must bring to his plebeian wife and the 
mother of his child, 

“TI wonder Gafosborough has not had an 
‘act passed by which he contd ont off his eldest 
son from inheriting the title,” Hagh Christie 
had eaid once to . Bteermount’s. wife 
Wife is as vulgaras shefis high. I dea't think 
Gainsborongh has even seen her. Bteermount 


married her for'her money; she had heaps of 
tin, and she adores him, It would have been 
a jolly good thing for me if the oid man could 


“* Bat you are not quite sure that the second 
fon is dead; at least, so Lady Anne teils me,” 
Hope had hastened to say. 

‘“‘Oh! my mother has always a crotchst io 
her brain. Of! course Dougias is dead! Good 
heavens! a man must turn up somehow, 
somewhere, if he is in the land of the living,” 

Hope bad given a passiag thought now and 
then to this supposed dead kinsman, and once, 
when her baby was borm and christened, she 
had said to Hugh,— 

“I believe poor Lord Gaineborough frets 
after his lost eon, Hugh. There were tearain 
his eyes when he asked me to call baby 
Douglas the other day.” 

To this Hagh had given a short Jaugh. 

“ What sentimental creatures women are, to 
be gure. Why, Hope, you would imagine 
there were tcars in a marble statue's eyes if 
it only looked at that baby of yours! Don't 
waste your sympathy on Gainsborough. His 
heart is made of stome, aud he cares about 


I can’t get m true report, Here is a wild 
telegram from Uncle Thomas. He has seen 
Pailip’s death in the paper, and you see he ia 
coming down here like » madman. Darling 
will you drive with ma into the town? I muat 
know the truth.” 

Hope kiesed the girl's pale lips, but she was 
conscious of a strange feeling towarda Doily 
while she did so—a feeling that had a sort of 
hot resentment in it, almost a touch of jealousy. 
She waa herself again in » moment, and was 
driving briskly towards Meckrington,reassuring 
Doliy as she went. 

“I am afraid this will have given the 
Squire a feigat, and I am sare it will have 
upset Dr. Ganter. Ifally expsct to see him 
arrive rome time durivg the day,” Hope said, 
a3 they reached Meokrington, and drew up at 
Philip's gate. 

Rachel ran ous éo greet thom, and told them 
the master was well, and had gone to the 
station to meet the London train, which would 
most probably contain the Squire. 

Dolly looked relieved and disappointed at 
the same time; but she asked Rachel a hun- 
dred questions, and insisted on Hope turning 
the ponies towards the station. 

“T manst gatisty ay ‘eyes that he ia alive,” 
Dolly said, almost gaily. 

Hope droveaslong ia silence. She had been 
glad to take the reins instead of Dolly, for the 
ponies gave her occupation for her‘hands, and 
prevented her from much talking. Is hurt 
her in, a vague sort of way, that another might 
express this open solicitude about Philip whilst 
she must remain silent, and cloak her real 
feclings in a wors of semiindifference, She 
would much rather not have songht him to- 
day, remembering the events of yesterday so 
clearly, and ahs seeemed to have got ont of her 
depths, as it were, and to be straggling in a 
kind of sea fail of crores waves and different 
currents. The desolation and sorrow in the 
grimy town oppressed her, and made her 
miserable. 

As they drove along they meta young man 
on horseback, and Hope pulled up to greet 
him. It was Donald Fairley, the young man 
with- whom Dolly had flirted s® assiduously 
at the Qainoy’s dance. 

‘\ Arve you going to volanteer your services 





disinkerit Bteermount.”’ 


at the hospital also, Mrs. Onristie?” he 














asked, aay he bent down and shook hands 
eagerly with Miss Hyde, 

Dolly shivered. 

** Wast a horrible idea!" she cried. 

Hope locked straight ahead for 2 m>ment, 

“ Will they let me help, Mr, Fairley ?”’ 

“Qh, fairy, you cannoé do it; it is too 
awfal.” 

* You will fiad my mother there, Mrs, 
Christie. She is great on sick nursing, you 
know, and insisted on driving in this morning 
to see if she conid baof any vee. But Miss 
Hyde is right about you—you are not strong 
énough.”’ 

Hops was transferring the reins to Doily. 

‘Go ou to the station, Mr. Faizley will 
escort you!"’ 

“Bat Hops—darling!” Dolly looked a 
piteous entreasy. 

Hope was already alighted, and standing in 
the road 


“Tam go glad I met you, Mr. Fairiey. 1 
have been longing to do something. is ssems 
80 selfish for me to be sitting ia loxury whilo 
there ia all thia suffering,’ she said. with s 
sudden rush of relief to her heart. * No—no, 
Dolly,” she added, “you must go on to the 
Station and meet your uncle !"’ 

She waved her hand, and walked resolutely 


away. 

“Take me to the hospital or the inficmary,” 
she said tos smal! boy, and she held outa 
shilling as a bait. 

“* What has eome to me?" she asked herast? 
ina weary sort of way, as she followed tha 
eg ae the A an dirty — “TI feel 
ag something were about to ev. 
Tam changed. I do not know myeelf. [i 
am almost frightened at the change.”’ 
Arrived at the door of the infirmary, Hope 
forgot herself and her strange thoughts. Her 
courage almost faltered for the moment ag 
she entered the rough plac3, and saw the 
rows and rows of beds with their moaning 
occupants. 

Lady Fairley, an energetic, motherly-look- 
ing woman, gave ber a warm greeting, 

‘Indeed, yes, you can b¢ of use. Come 
over to this poor fellow. Your soft little 
fingers will be juz} tae thing to bathe his 
terrible burns with oil, We want all the 
workers we can get.” 

Hope threw off. her hat and cloak, and set 
herself to ber task ag bravely a3 she could. 
Bae felt a great pang of self-reproach and 
remorse strike her heart as she looked at tie 
suffering creatures about her, How often bua 
she been tempied to rebel, how often had she 
moaned at the bitterness of her lot, and yet 
what was her sorrow compared to the missry 
and sorrow spread before her. 

Bhe grew pale and faint as she sai beside 
her chosen patient, and tricd to sootae his 
agonies with gentle words aud tender tonch. 

She scarcely knew how long she had been 
there. 16 seemed to her as though acme peace 
had fallen on the poorled. His moans had 
grown less as she sat bezide him, his poor 
blackened head with sightless eyes had caased 
to move on the piiow. 

Her teara had some at this evidence of his 
patience. Sae soaked the rags again and 
again ia the oil, and laid them cool and soft 
upon the terribie barne. ; 

“ Heaven give you atrengit to bear it!” she 
whiepered gow and aguin. She lost all thought 
of herself im ministering to bim. 

Saddenly there came & great ory, wrang 
fzom a heart of anguish, aud a woman flang 
hergelf on her knees beside the bad. 

“Ab! Renben, my mou! my poor mon! 
Tah found 'ee as last. Reuben, thon'ils speak 
a word, lad! it’s ms, your own wife |" 

Hope had risen involuntarily. 

“Come round here,” she sail, tenderly. 
“J fear he canmets speak moch, bat he can, 
perhaps, hear you better or see you a little,” 

The woman did noi heed her, bat went on 
muitering,— 

“Reuben! Renben!” in a hoarse, low 
whisper. Snddenly she crouched on the 
floor, and hid her facs in the badelothes 
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[paruip ENELT BESIDE TBE SILENT FORM, AND TOCK ONE OF TEE COLD, EMA4LL HANDS IN BIs.] 


“Ob, Heaven!" she wailed, ‘‘my mon! my 
mon as loved mé so! Oh! takeme too! take 
me too!” 

Hope grew faint. She bent forward, and 
looked at the poor blackened face on the pillow. 
She saw then what the wife bad seen at once, 
No need for further ministration here—the 
man was dead | 

She sank into the chair again, her hands 
clasped tight together, her eyes fixed on that 
poor weeping woman close beside her. 

Oh! it was terrible! terrible! 

She scarcely felt a strong hand draw her 
out of her seat, and lead her through the place 
till they came to the fresh air. But as the 
cold wind blew upon her she revived, and, 
looking upwards, met Philip's eyes. 

It seemed to her the most nataral thing in 
the world that he should be there helping her. 
She had grown instinctively to regard him as 
one who was always ready when she needed 
assistance. 

Philip looked at her anxiously. 

“I wish I had known you intended coming 
here,’’ he said, quietly. 

Hope emiled faintly, but sadly. 

‘‘ Dear friend,” she answered, ‘‘ must I live 
for ever wrapped up in cotton, wool? It is 
good, for all to mix with the [sufferings of 
others. We grow so selfish, We imagine 
that our little worries and troubles are the 
greatest the world could possibly give. We 
need such a lesson as I have been taught 
to-day!” 

Philip shook his head. 

“I do not think you need such drastic 
treatment,” he answered her. 

— eyes filled with a sudden rush of 


8. 

“Ob, that poor woman!” she said, 
brokenly. 

She eat leaning back in her chair for a 
moment in silence, then she found herself 
locking at him intently; his pallor, and a 
certain, tired drawn look on his face made him 
Wear an expression she had never geen before, 





** You—you are ill too, Mr. Leicester,’ she 
eaid hurriedly, feeling a rush of tender yearn- 
ing in her heart over him, and losing her 
sense of horror in this new emotion. 

“Tam very well,” Philip answered, quickly. 
“This has been a terrible experience.” He 
paused a moment, and then he said in a low 
voice that was not quite clear, ‘‘ Why should 
I prevaricate with you? Yes, dear friend, I 
am ill to.day—ill at the heart, notin the body. 
I have had a great shock, a sudden unexpected 
sorrow. I have had bad news this morning.” 

‘*Oh! let me do something to comfort you, 
to help you,” Hope cried, rising, in her un- 
conscious sympathy and eagerness. ‘There 
must be some little thing I can do, Iam your 
friend, Philip.” 

‘‘Youn——” He stopped. He had clasped 
her band in his strong fingers ; his eyes met her 
for a moment, their gaze penetrated into her 
very soul, and made her pale face flash and 
her heart thrill and beat in some delicious, 
harmonious way. “If there is one living 
creature who could give me comfort and help. 
you are that being, Hope!” Philip said, bia 
voice still low and unsteady, ‘“ To you alone in 
the wide world would I even speak thus barely 
of my sorrow; but dear,” he could not con- 
trol his emotion, “it—it must not be. You 
know, you understand, your sympathy is not 
for me. I must not, I dare not, claim it. I—” 
he loosened her hands and looked away out 
across the dingy bit of ground that lay at the 
back of the infirmary—‘I must leave this 
place, and at once.” 

Hope stood looking at him, her face as cold, 
as white as stone. Yes, she knew, she under- 
stood only too well, Had not her heart spoken 
yesterday when she had thought him dead to 
her for ever? She pressed her lips together 
to prevent a sob of pain, despair and yearning 
breaking from her. There was a long pause 
between them. 

‘‘TJ_I think,” she said at last, calling all 
her woman’s courage and delicate tact to her 





aid, ‘‘I think I must go now. Dolly pro- 
mised to drive me home. I—need not take 
you away, Mr. Leicester. I know you have 
so much to do here. I will say good-bye— 
now.” 

Philip turned, and held ont his hand in 
silence. They stood, hand clasped in hand, 
for that moment; then Hope turned and 
walked away out through the grimy, ill- 
tended garden to the road beyond. 

Dolly's pony carriage was walking up and 
down. She had not had the courage to go 
into the infirmary in search of Hope, and had 
almost grown tired of waiting. 

‘You poor thing, you look like a ghost! 
Why will you do these things, Hope, darling ? 
You must drive back to the Rick, and have 
something to eat. Have you seen Uncle 
Thomas? And oh! here is a telegram for 
you. The clerk at Meckrington heard you 
were here, and gave it to me to bring to you 
instead of sending it by hand to B: ys 

Hope opened the buff-c:loured envelope al- 
most mechanically. Her face grew paler as 
she read, and a sort of pain seized her heart. 

“Drive me direct to Blairton. This is from 
my husband. He is in London, and wishes 
to see me at onoce,"’ she said. 

She sat absclutely silent, weary and wan, 
as Dolly drove her briskly back to the Castle. 

So she had said farewell to Philip Leicester. 
She had turned her back on the sweetest, 
purest love and sympathy that a woman could 
desire; and now, when her heart was riven in 
twain, there came this summons from her 
husband to join him at once. 

Hope had prayed often that forgetfalness 
and pride might wipe out her old romance for 
the man who had treated her so shamefully. 
She knew now that her prayer was answered. 
Henceforth, come what might—her heart was 
dead to Hugh Christie, and lived alone for the 
man she had met and loved too late, 


(To be continued.) 
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[aLlx BETBEATED INTO THE SHRUBBERY WITH A PALE, FRIGHTENED FACE, } 
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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
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CHAPTER X!X.—(continued.) 


He had had the initials of his bride engraved 
ina fanciful monogram upon that band, and 
he regarded thém now, the letters so inter- 
woven and enwreathed that they were almost 
undistinguisbable, and looked as if engraved 
only for the ferther enrichment of the gem. 

He was about to replace the toy upon his 
young wife’s arm when he detected beside 
the | monogram a neatly-written word—a 
simple name, formed in the tiniest, but most 
regular and elegant characters. 

It was the name of “ Alix!” 

And the way it happened to be there wae 


this. 

After Alix Erle had retired to her room 
with her treasures, the bracelet and shawl, 
upon the evening of her birthday, she had 
spent a fall hour in holding the jewel to the 
light, watching the flashing of its varied 
colours, and making herself familiar with its 
beanty. It had seemed to her the embodi- 
ment of untold riches, and a sudden fear had 
come over her that she might accidentally 
lose it, and be unable to identify it fully to 
the satisfaction of the person who might find 
it. She had observed the monogram within, 
but considered it as simply anadornment of the 
ornament. So she had taken a tiny steel 
sharp-pointed instrument that lay in her work 
box, and had soratched her name very 
neatly upon the gold—thus setting upon it the 
seal of her ownership. 

“What is this, Adine?” exclaimed the 
Earl. ‘Here is the name Alix. It looks as 
if it ia meant for Alix, but that is such an odd 
name, it can hardly have been intended for it. 
It can’t be Alice!” 

“Let me look,” returned the young wife, 





her hand trembling as she took the bracelet 
and held it to the light, 

The faint scratch was very perceptible to 
her, and danced up and down before her eyes, 
as she in vain strove to render her hand 
steady. 

‘It does look like Alix,” she said, almost 
frightened by the discovery. “It ia odd it 
should remind you of such a singular name. 
I never heard it before. Alix! Ah, yes, I 
have seen thatname. It used to be a great 
favourite among the Saxons, did it not? 
And it is occasionally met with here in 
England now. It's a pretty name. I wonder 
almost how you formed it out of the name 
Adine.”’ 

“Did you scratch it in there? And is it 
— for Adine?” eagerly inquired the 

arl. 

Lady Roslyn would not stain her soul by 
an untruth, but her cheeks burned and a 
guilty feeling rendered her uneasy, and she 
evaded the question, saying lightly,— 

‘Should I be likely to write any name but 
my own there, Eustace? The initial ic plain 
enough, if the remainder of the name is 
involved in obscurity.” 

The Earl looked at the faint tracing again, 
endeavouring to form out of it the name of 
his young wife, bat it required a strong effort 
of the imagination to transform that plain 
Alix into Adine. 

With a sigh, he clasped the bracelet about 
Lady Roslyn’s arm. 

He was conscious that she had evaded all 
his questions witb regard to its recovery and 
the name within it, and felt certain that it 
had been made the subject of some experi- 
ences with which he was not to be made 
acquainted. 

Suspicions obtruded themselves upon his 
mind that she might have given it to her 
mysterious visitant of her bridal night, and 
since demanded its return, but he dismissed 
them as unworthy of consideration. He 
could not cherish a thought that would reflect 





upon/the honcur and truthfaluess of his young 
wife, ew 
“ Adine, my wife!’’ he said, softly, dwell- 
ing upon the name that announced her 
relationship to him, as if it possessed the 
sweetest sound in all the world to him, 
‘‘you must know that the mystery that bas 
grown up around you, since the hour we 
entered Roslyn Manor together, is very 
apparent to me, You must know that the 
man who left your room, by way of the tree 
close to your window, has been almost 
proved not to have been a robber or thief, 
since nothing is missing; it looks odd, there- 
fore, that he should have been here at all. The 
last time, the time when I beheld him, he must 
have left your very presence, for you told me 
ou had scarcely left this room. You must 
now, too, that the disappearance of this brace- 
let, and its return,and the name of Alix with- 
in it, have not been satisfactorily explained 
by Will you explain these things to 
me?” 


There wasa gentle tone of command, very 
perceptible through the softness of his voice, 
compelling an answer, and the young Countess 
forced herself to speak, though her face was 
without colour, and her voice trembling. 

“You have made out a formidable case 
against me, Eustace,” she said. “ Yet I can 
explain nothing—not even to retain your good 
opinion. Consider any excuses or evasions I 
have made as unsaid.” 

‘* Look up at me, Adine.” 

She obeyed his tone of gentle authority. 

Ha held her hands in his and looked down 
into her eyes, which were like wells of light, 
as he had done once before. He look keenly, 
steadfastly, as though he would read her soul, 
and when Le had finished his scrutiny, a smile 
played over his stern mouth, and a radiant 
look of love lighted up his dark countenance. 

“ Adine, my wife!" he said, again, more 
softly than before, looking tenderly upon the 
glittering head now bowed before him, ‘‘ what- 


ever this mystery may be enshrouding you, I © 
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now you have done no wrong. In the face of 
everything against you, I trustin you. Ifyou 
will not give me your confidence, my faith in 
ycu shall yet be undistarbed.” 

His look of love died out, and was succeeded 
by one of bitter grief that his passion for her 
was unreturned, and he arose that he might 
retire to his study to indulge in his sorrow 
uingeen, 

As he gained the doors looked back to en- 
counter a gratefal look from her, and he then 
withdrew, while she murnrared,— 

‘“T bad noides Eustace wad go grand and 
noble! He looked to mie like ove cf those 
stately heroes of whom I rend. 
—<_ te be happy in having 

cart |" 


Mes, Adrian 
Won Sach a 


es 


CHAPTER XX, 


I would bring balm, and pour it in your wound, 
Cure your distemper’d'mind, and heal your fortunes, 
— Dryden. 


transpirivg at Aner! 
Lodge at the point at which we left is, d 

The rector cffered every consoletion sug- 
gested by a warm heart and a vital religious 
faith to the bereaved cliildren of the deceased 
lady, and he was ably sesonded by his good 
wife, who had long cherished a motherly par- 
tiality for the brown-eyed Alix. They suc- 
ceeded in comforting the maiden, and sub- 
duing ber wild grief toa tender regret, bat 
whether Rellen even heard them was not 
apparent from his manner. 

He lized, however, to see that holy look on 
the bright young face of his betrothed, and 
that patient emi'e of resignation upon her lips. 
Guilefui and evil minded sas he was, he not 
only respected the purity and innocence of 
his betrothed, bat he actually loved her the 
better for them. They were to him like the 
down ugon the coveted peach, the rich blocm 
upon the uneanned grape, and éven her quiet 
and unobtrusive religion was an added beauty 
in his sight, a sort of setting which served the 
better to display her physical and mental 
loveliness, 

‘Have you thought what you shal! do, 
dear?" asked the rector's wife, at lengih, 
with a sort of maternal tenderness in ker 
regard cf Alix. 

"II don’t understand!” stammered the 
maiden, arousing herself from a momentary 
abstraction. 

* Téis soon to think of your fature, Aiix, bai 
your plans will require to be settled upon ba- 
fore Mr. Polack’s departnre to town!” 

‘They are eetiled upon, Mre. Stone,”’ raid 
Rellen, putting one arm arcund his young 
betrothed in a protecting manner. “ We were 
discussing them at the moment of your arrival. 
Alix will remain at the Lodge as its mistress, 
while I devoic myssif to my business in town. 
She will retain her present household, and 
engage and engage an elderly Iady as. a sort of 
protectress 1” 

“ Bat ske ig go young, Mr. Polack!" 

‘There is ag much wisdom in her little 
head as many women have at twice ler age,'’ 
declared the young man. ‘' Bosides, if she 
need farther protection, she can atany moment 
telegraph to me!" 

The rector's wife looked grave. 

‘*T must say that I don’t quite like your 
plan, Mr. Polack,” she said, “ You will par- 
don may frankness, for I was your mother's 
most intimate friend. Do yon intend that she 
shall reraain bere as mistress of the Lodge 
until! she marries, or scu bring home 2 
bride?” 

“T intend that she shall always be mistress 
here, for she has promised to become my wife. 
It was my mother’s dearest wish thai Alix 


-Yemain under the roof of Ker betro 


| a few hours. 











| 
| 
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The rector’s wife looked from the proud, 
the yourg man to the blushing, 

confused contenance of the maiden, and con- 
fessed to herself that the projected 
would not be unsuitable, and that they would 
be a very handsome couple, 

‘Tn eix months, you said, Mr. Polack,” she 
remarked, meditatively, “ The 
could net well be sooner, and you do well to 
wait. I visited Mrs, Polack the other day, | 


and she then confided to me many pa: ars 
with regard to Alix’s history, and toid me of 
the recent visit of her . Ts there not 


decger that ke may discover Mra. Polack’s 
death, and retarn, taking advantage of your 
absense?” 

Relien's brow clouded, 

‘There is such danger,” he said, “ but Alix 
Will have Michael always at hand, amd I can 
be te to at once. Her 
wonld hardly think of her away 
against ber will, especially as she would be 
gaarded by her servants. No. . Iv is best she 
shonld remain. Besides, I have no other 
home at present to offer her 1” 

The last sentence decided. the qué 

The reoctor's wife was nob 
would be cither safe or proger 


that 
for Alix 


Ess 


during the psriod of their engagement, but as 
she ~ b unable to offer her a houtte, and asthe 
maiden had no known relatives, éhe forebore to 
urge her objections. 

“ At least,” she said, ‘a lady should be 


remain at the Lodge 
the faneral shali have taken place and arrange- 
ments been fully mads."’ 

Tais kind offer was gratefally accepted by 
both Alix and her lover, and Mrs, Stone laid 
aside her bonnet and shawl, while her husband 
aross and signified his intention to depart. 

He was a benevolent-looking old man, and 
there was something almost patriarchal in his 
aspect, as he laid his hand upon the head of 
the maiden and invoked a blessing upon her, 
that should cheer her in her: present sorrow 
and remain with her throughonos her life, 

He then shook hands with Rellen, and left 
the house, proceeding to the gate, where his 
hore waa still standing, his every movement 
a by the kindly glances of his aged 
wife. 

When his pony: chaise had rattled away ina 
homeward direction Mer. Stone turned to 
Alix, and said,— 

‘You look worn ont, my dear. I thought, 
when I saw you yesterday, that you were 
quite exhausted. Let me send you to bed for 
You have no idea, Mr. Polack,” 
the good lady added, * how entirely Alix has 
devoted herself to her aunt during her 
illness |"’ 

The maiden looked up inqnizingly into her 
lover's face, and he withdzew his arm from her 
waist, saying,— 

‘“‘ Yes, Alix, you need sleep. Go up to your 
room, my level" F 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and she 
departed, hastening up ¢o her own chamber. 

li was a pretty room, across the corridor 
from the chamber in which Mrs, Polack had 
died, and it had a cosy. home-lock, and a 
pleasant coolness very grateful to the tired 
maiden on that warm morning. The floor 
was covered with Indian matting, of @ pale 
s.raw colour; the furniture was of a pretty 
light wood, with open-work bamboo seats ; the 
curtains were of white muslin, looped up with 
crimgon ribbons ; the white walla were adorned 
with water-colour drawings ; and some prettily 
— hanging shelves were laden with choice 

ocks. 

In a small recess separated from the little 
sitting-room by a pair of folding daors, and 
lighted by a small roand window, was a white- 


| covered couch, half-hidden by flowing muslin 


and I should marry. We love each other, and | ourtaina. 
To this quiet nook Alix retired, and her 
curly bead had scarcely touched her pillow 


purpoze being married ia six months—that is, 
in January of the coming year !"’ 











when she fell into a refreshing, dreamless 
sleep, which lasted until early evening. 

hen she awakened at last, her firat emotion 
wad & painfal sence of bereavement; shes found 
her sitting-room lighted by a solar lamp, over 
which was placed a painted shade. A litile 
table had bsen placed by her bedside, and as 
she lifted ber head langnidly the reotor's wife 
came into the recess, a@ mall tray 
laden with tempting food, which dhe deposited 
upon the table, 

“ You must cat, my dear,” she Ria, as Alix 
shook herBead. ‘I came up to see if you had 
awakened, and have been sitting by your 
window foz comme - * Mr. reese jast 

tray, & request you 
cohen Gress for dimner. 


sitting: roous, and scon went 
down to the drawing-room, where Rellen 
Polack wad seated in gloomy solitude. 

Her repaat finished Alix arose, and attired 
herself for dinner. 

She looked very beautifal when she had 
pérfected her toilette, her short, loose curls 
surrounding her tropical face like a feathery 
cload, yet drawn away from her forehead by 
a slender crescent-shaped band of gold. Her 
childlike figure was robed in a thin white 
muslin dress, that terminated atthe feet in s 
broad hem, and at the slender throat in a frill 
of white lace. Her neok and shoulders were, 
therefore, half.concealed by their covering of 
filmy muslin, and her arms gisamed through 
the loose sleeves of her robe. Her only orna- 
ment was her diamond ring of batrothment. 

Although her atéire was faultless she had 
paid little attention to it, and went down to 
the drawing-room quite uncoascious of the 
charming eficot she produced, 

As she opened the door Rellen Polack arose, 
and came forward courteously to meet her, hia 
gaz expressing his admiration. 

“I am glad you bave mot thought it 
necessary to put on black, Alix,” hesaid. “I 
do not like this advertising to the world one’s 
grief, and black is a hideous colour.” 

Asjhe was her betrothed husband his will 
was law to Alix, and she cheerfally acceded to 
his wish. 

The evening passed with far more cheerfal- 
nes3 than mighs have been expected, and Alix 
and Rellen found a mouraful pleasure in con- 
versing about their loved one, in recalling her 
many noble virtues, and in eulogising the 
fortitude with which she had borne alone 
the knowladge of the agony of her disease. 

That evening was & type of the days and 
evenings that followed for a week, Alix 
continued to be cheerfal aud self-forgetfal 
when with others, and in the morning her 
brown eye2 showed Jitfle trac, of the teara 
she had shed when alone. 

Relatives of Mes. Polack and her late 
husband gathered af the faneral, bat they 
departed as they had come, with a few expres- 
sions of sympathy to the bereaved sou, and 
some glaness of curiosity at the young girl, 
who was regarded by them as an adopted 
niece of the deceased Mrs. Polack, 

By the end of the week after the death of 
Mra. Polack, affairs had slid naturally into 
their olden grosves at Anerly Lodge; and 
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Rellen, who began to fear that Lady Rosiyn 
would suffer annoyance st his delay in re- 
turning the bracelet, declared that he could 
no longer remain at home. 

‘‘T am sure I don’é know what to do,” he 
said, as the rector’s wife, Alix, and he, were 
in the drawing-room in the morning, with 
the doctiike windows open to admit the fresh 
sir fromthe garder. ‘ My business demands 
my immediate return totown. In fact, when 
I came up here, a week ago, I bad made 
arrangements only for » nights stay.” 

“ Why doyou not go back at once, Rellen?” 

“J don't see how I am to leave you, Alix. 
Ti will nos do to leave you unprotected, and 
no duenna has been obtained for you ye#. 
Mrs. Stone will go home to-day, I dare not 
ask her to remain lopger lest the rector blame 
me, Idonot want to break up oor home at 
the Lodge, so ycu see 1am in & great strait.” 

“ From which I can relieve you, Mr. Polack,” 
anid gocd Mrs, Stone, witharmile. ‘My 
husband received a letter last night, begging 
him to visit hia younger brother, who lives 
down on the ecuth-ooast, and he has resolved 
to accept the invitation. I am not strong 
enough to travel, and have decided to remain 
as home, Mr, Stone will go to-day and be 
ebsent a week or 60; if you wish, I will stay 
at the Lodge during his abzence.” 

‘A thousand thanke, Mra. Stone,” ex- 
claimed the ycung man. ‘“ This offer ia most 
timely. J shall feel quite cafe abont Alix if 
you will remain with her.” 

‘‘ Ip addition toremaining I will endeavour 
to precurs for her an elderly companion,’ 
remarked the reotor wife. 

Rellen wae greatly relieved by this promize, 
end expressed his gratifioation, adding,— 

“I wish you would be a friend and mother 
to my little Alix, Mrs. Stone. Of course, as 
she is my ised wife, is wouid not look 
well for me to be at heme much during the tix 
months that mastelapse before our marriage. 
It is beat that my visits to her be brief and 
not frequent, unless my presence should be 
necessary.” 

‘You are tight, Mr. Polack,” deolared Mrs. 
Stone. ‘* I-wanted to speak to you upon this 
subject, but I should not have ventured to do 
80 if you bad not broached it. There can be 
no objection to frequent letters, but ‘it seems 
to me that you shcuid not come home oftener 
than once s month.” 

‘*Once a month, be it, then,” said Relien, 
mith come dissatisfaction, yes acquiescing in 
the wisdom of the arrangement, “I suppose 
it isAime for me io be cif now?” 

He locked at bis watch ; Mra, Stone stepped 
out inte the garden, und walked among the 
towers. 

A few minuics remaimed to the young 
couple, and Rellen improved them by advising 
hia betrothed with regard to her daily life ia 
his abeeace, warning her ageinst makivg any 
acquaintances, and reminding ber of her 
premise to write to him daily. He assured 
fer that, on mature reflession, he did noi 
believe her mysterious guardian would ever 
again molest her, aa he evidently cesired to 
remain unrecognised by her. He told her of 
hivlove for her, and bade her ever remersber 
that eke was bound to him by the mostselemn 
promises, ° 

Tt seemed as if he feared that comething 
might come between them to separate them. 

‘‘And bave no fears, Ax,” be conclnded, 
étraining Her to his breast, and Kieeine her 
brow. ‘Do not lose tig address, You know 
you cam eursmon mé af My ricment, And 
now, my dafling, my &lmost wife, I must sey 
good-bye.” 

He kisee® her sgain with fervency, and then 
titted the room, “ 

A few minutes Jater he lefi the house, 
wn by Michacl, who carried his carpet- 

ag. 

‘He stopped near the gate to shake hands 
with Mra. Stone and to thank ber for her 
kindness, which he begged her to continue to 
his [young betrothed, and then he passed into 





the road, and set out at a quick pace towar4# 
the village. 

From the moment oi his departure a change 
came over Alix, 

The heuse seemed sirange and umhomolike 
to her. She could not bear to sit in the draw- 
ing-room where Mrs. Polack’s days bad been 
spent, and she fels more keenly now than at 
firat the great Joss she had experisnced. 

The library became her place of refuge, and 
ihe rector's wife cat with her there, conversing 
and reading aloud; but though Alix was 
gratetal for her kindness and forced herself to 
be cheerfal, good Mr. Stone saw plainly that 
the young girl was drooping. 

She noticed bow slow her step was, bow 
unnaturally bright her large brown eyes wers, 
how thin her face had grown, and a conviction 
forced itself upon her mind that something 
rns be done to check this growing cespon- 

ney. 

“She ought to havea change of ecene,’’ she 
concluded, mentally. ‘‘She is continually 
reminded of her lost-friend here, If she could 
do as Rellen does, go out into the world for a 
brief time, it would be bencficial to her. I 
think she could lead a different life for a little 
while, have different companionship, snd see 
Gifferent things. I must see if something 
cannot be done.” 

Bat nothing suggested itself, Alix had no 
friends whom she could visit, and her presence 
would not have been desizabie in the homesof 
the late Mrs. Polack’s relatives. It only re- 
mained to be patient and bopefal. 

The reotor departed on his visit, and the 
pony-chaise was employed every day by Mrs. 
Stone in driviog with Alix about the country. 
They made calle upon every spinster and 
widow in the neighbourhood, with a view to 
filling the vacant position of proteotress to the 
maiden, but the representatives of either clasa 
were few in number in that vicinity, and nove 
of them proved eligible. A few were indepen- 
dent and preferred sheir own homes to that of 
another, and ethers who were willing to go to 
Anerly Lodge did not possers the peculiar 
craze deemed necessary by the rector's 
wife, 

“{ am sare I had no idea it was such 
difficult work to find the sort of person we 
want,’’ said Mrs. Stone, one alterncon, as they 
sat at the library window. ‘‘ There's Miss 
Mills, who can talk of nothing eave the dis- 
appointment she had forty years ago. Of 
course, she wouldn’t do. Tben Miss Parks 
can talk of nothing bat the offer of marriage 
she has had, and how she hates mankind. Mr. 
Polack would not approve of her. Miss Nelson 
paints her face, and affects a juvenility which 
readers her ridioulous. The widow Gray is 
so taciturn that she will not even reply 
when spoken to. I fear we shall bave to give 
up in despair. Had you not better teil Mr. 
Polack in your letter to-morrow that cur 
search has been unsuccessfal ?"’ 

‘‘T think I will do so!” answered Alix, 
whose head was piliowed on her hand, and 
who was looking out into the garden, 

The reotor's wife looked-at ber with pitying 
sadness, and said,— 

‘*Had you not better go out into the open 
air, my dear? A brisk walk up and down the 
garden will bring the colour to your pale 
oheeka. I want to ste you looking like your- 
relf again!” 

Alix emiled faintly, and srose. 

Aa she did 50, she observed a haridsome 
carriage, with soachtien in livéry, etoppiog in 
front of the little gate, anda widden fear canta 
over her that Her ghatdian might kave re- 
forned to carry her away. 

She caught hold cf her chair for support, 
expressing her fear to her friend. 

Mrs. Stone endeavoured to reassure her, 
and, while she was speaking. a Iady descended 
from the vehicle, and waiked ap the garden 
walk, to the front door. 

Scon after, the servant announced that a 
lady was waiting in the drawing-room, who 
desired to see Mra, Stone, at the same time 


handing the rector’s wife the card of the 
visitor, 

‘Lady Aiden!" said the good lady, as she 
glanced at the card. ‘“ You sce, my dear, 
that your fears were unnecesrary. This lady 
is ® fziend and former schéolmute of mine. 
We were educated at the same convent in 
Paris, and our frisndship bas never declined, 
although our worldly stations are widely 
different. But go out into the garden, dear, 
while I entertain my friend.”’ 

She lefé the reom, and Alix, blushing at the 
mistake she had made, caught up her bat and 
went into the garden. 

“IT might have known that he would not 
come in such & carriage as that,’ she thought. 
‘He is very probably poor, and glad to be rid 
of the expense of my support. But we receive 
£0 few visitors that, on seeing the arrival, my 
first thought was of him!” 

Ste walked slowly down the skaded walk to 
the bottem of the garden, and turned into a 
secluded path that Jed to a thicket bordering 
thekedge. Is bad been a favourite spot with 
her, but, as ehe now spprosched it, she 
Stopped abruptly, and retreated to the cepths 
of the shrubbery, with # pule, frightened face 
and an ¢xolamation of terror. 

Bhe had seen @ Taan’s bead looking ons ircm 
the thicket towards the Lodge, with an un- 
wavering. gaze @ head which, by its profuse 
red wig and long, sandy beerd, green 
spectacies and high colour, sie recognised as 
that of her mysterious guardian. 

‘*He must have heard of Aunt Lettice’s 
death,” thouught tho maiden. ‘‘ Why ia he 
hiding here? Can he intend harm to me?” 

In @ panic of alarm she continued to watch 
him, bat finally assured that he had not seen 
her she crepi away from the scene, beirg 
carsful to keep witsin the shadows of the 
busheg, and flea towards the dwelling. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman biood. 
—Tennyson. 


Lavy Marcarnet Atprn, who had oalled upou 
good Mra, Stone, the rector's wifeat Anerly 
Lodge, was the daughter of a marquis, end the 
widow of a wealthy commoner, who, ia his 
day, bad been-a prominent. politician, a noted 
wit, and an orator of no mesn celebrity. Her 
children had. died in carly childhood, and she 
was without very near relatives, but she per- 
sisted in keeping up an establishment in town 
anda home in the country, as she bad done 
during the lifetime of her iste husband. Of an 
eminently social and horpiiable dizposition, 
ske loved to surround hereelf with society of 
the highest intellkotual orcer, and in her 
dGrawing-rooms dukes mot with artists and 
authors on terma of perfect equality, aad shy 
and melancholy students found tiemsec!ves 
conversing at their eace with nobly-born ladies, 
whose intelleotaal culture had gained for them 
the friendship of their hostess. 

Lady Margaret was slwaya the central 
figure at the delightfal réanions, aad it was 
frequently said of her by her friends that she 
would have achieved lasting literary fame for 
herseif had she not devoted ali her energies to 
developing the genius aad talentof these whom 
fortane had not blessed. She was known tose 
few of her personal friends as the translator of 
an abstruse German work, and as the anthor 
of & modest volume of poems, to whicha nom. 
de-plume had been appended, and which had 
enjoyed a brief populatity many years before. 

To the contrary of what might havo been 
expected of one in her social position, and with 
her lavish meatal endowments, the personal 
appearance of the Lady Margares was not 
at all imposing. 

Brief im etatura, her form was dispropor- 
ticnately stout. Her face was round and fall, 
always flashed, the forchead equaily with the 
| cheeks. She was doubile-chinned ; her neck wag 
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ehort and not slender, and her dark hair was 
beginning to exhibit streaks of grey. 

But one scarcely remembered her personal 
disadvantages when looking into her eyes, 
which were very beautiful and full of soul. 
They were of a soft hazel colour, and capable 
of expressing the minutest shades of feeling. 
Her countenance, teo, expressed character and 
intellectuality, and always wore a genial, 
kindly expression that sufficiently indicated 
her disposition. She exercieed exquisite taste 
in dress, thus greatly modifying her undue 
amplitude. 

She was seated upon the sofa ai the moment 
of Mrs. Stone’s entrance into the drawing- 
room, but arose and came forward with asmil-. 
ing face and outstretched hands. 

‘IT bad no idea that your ——- was at 
Alden Hall,” said the rector’s wife, when they 
had exchanged greetings. ‘‘I supposed that 
you were in town——_”” 

“Bo I was, two days since!’ said Lady 
Margaret, resuming her seat. “I am going 
back to-morrow. I found it necessary to make 
a flying visit to the Hall, and I could not go 
back to town without having firstseen you. I 
have just returned from the rectory, which 
looks strangely deserted. Your servants said 
I should find you here, and I came at once.” 

“Tam glad you did,” declared Mrs. Stone, 
between whom and her visitor a warm friend- 
ship had for years subsisted—a friendship 
founded upon mutual assistance in benevolent 
labours among the parish poor. “I should 
not have been able to call upon you at the Hall, 
as I promised to remain here until my hus- 
band’s return. You know that Mrs. Polack, 
—_— you met once or twice at the rectory, is 

ea ” 

“Yes, and I hear that she has left a young 
niece andason, both of whom are quite 
stricken by her death,” responded Lady Mar. 
garet, in a tone of sympathy. 

‘' They feel their bereavement with unusual 
ksenness, 1 believe,” assented Mrs. Stone, her 
eyes filling with tears at the remembrance of 
the desolate look of poor Alix. ‘But the 
young recover from these blows sooner than 
those who are older. Besides, Alix was not 
really Mrs. Polack’s niece.” 

“Not her niece!" said Lady Margaret, 
absently. 

**No—she was not even any connection. 
She has a romantic history, which is not 
generally known. Indeed, I believe Mr. Stone 
and myself were the only confidante of poor 
Mrs. Polack in the affair.” 

Lady Margaret looked up with an expres- 
sion of interest upon her pleasant face ; and, 
thus encouraged, the rector's wife, who dearly 
loved a friendly gossip with an attentive 
listener, went on to relate all she knew of the 
history of Alix. She had gathered consider- 
able information during her stay at Anerly 
Lodge, Alix and her betrothed husband having 
— it best to make the whole story known 
to her, 

** How very strange and very interesting! ” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret, when the good 
dame had concluded her recital. ‘There is 
certainly some mystery about her. After the 
recent visit of her singular guardian I should 
think she would feel unsafe here ! ” 

“I believe Mr. Polack is secretly anxious 
about her,” said the rector’s wife. ‘' Alix is 
betrothed to him, and they purpoze marrying 
in a twelvemonth !” 

‘*‘ And in the meantime ?” 

‘* Alix is to have a sort of duenna to watch 
over her safety. Besides, Mr. Polack will 
visit her as frequently as may be necessary.” 

Lady Margaret looked thoughtful, and after 
& moment's silence said,— 

“IT should like to see this 
Stone——” 

The sentence was not completed. 

For, as Lady Margaret instinctively paused 
the drawing-room door was hastily opened, 
and Alix, pale as death, and with her brown 
eyes full of a shuddering horror, entered their 
pregence, hastening to the side of Mrs. Stone, 
as if seeking her protection. 


young girl, Mrs. 








“ What is the matter, my dear?” asked the 
rector’s wife, arising to her feet. 

Alix strove to command herself, and 
answered, in tones expressive of fear, — 
ts Oh, Mrs. Stone, he is here—I have seen 

m——”* 

** Who, Alix?” 

“My guardian! He is lurking about at the 
foot of the garden, and I am afraid he intends 
to carry me away from here, Oh, if Rellen 
were only at home!” 

Mre. Stone looked at Lady Margaret in 
dismay, and then wound her arms around 
Alix, as if determined that no one should 
remove her from her embrace. 

‘Tf Mr, Stone were only here,’ she sighed. 
* There's no use in wishing for him or Rellen 
either, my dear,” she added. ‘Bat do 
not fear. I will protect you.” 

She — determinedly, as if she felt her- 
self capable of ome anyone in defence of 
her young charge; and Alix, soothed by her 
manner, s00n grew calm and self-com . 

As, at length, she withdrew herself from the 
embrace of good Mrs. Stone, and was intro- 
duced to Lady Margaret, she became con- 
scious that the noble visitor was regarding 
her with a strangely intense gaze. 

She looked very lovely, as, oe with 
embarrassment, she stood before her ladyship, 
her black hair blown about her head in admir- 
able disorder, and her soft brown eyes, with 
their fluttering light, fixed upon the counten- 
ance of the visitor. 

“You look like one that was very dear to 
me, Miss Erle,” said Lady Margaret, at 
length, with a sigh. 

Alix not knowing ifa reply was ne ’ 
remained silent, and the rector’s wife said 
anxiously,— 

“Tam not sure but I ought to send Alix away 
somewhere. This of hers cannot 
mean her any , and I fear he may mean 
her harm. Oaght I not take her to the 
rectory immediately, Lady M: se* 

“Tam inclined to think she would be no 
safer there than here,’’ answered Lady 
Margaret. ‘'Yet she ought to be removed 
from the Lodge immediately. There is 
nothing to prove that this man is what he 
claims to be—her guardian—but there is 
much evidence that he is an evil.minded 
person, who seeks to injure her. Hie first 
appearance at the Lodge, his recent visit, his 
disguise, and the singular manner in which he 
is even now lurking around the premises, all 
show that he is a» man to be feared and 
guarded against.” 

She _— seemed thoughtfal, and soon 
resumed,— 

I think I can offer you effectual protection, 
Miss Erle.” 

‘*You, Lady Margaret!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stone, in surprise, while Alix regarded her 
ladyship wonderingly, 

“Yes, I. I am alone in the world, with- 
out husband or children, and frequently my 
house seems unendurably lone!y. Come and 
be a daughter to me, Miss Erle. Brighten 
my home with your presence, Let me hear 
your voice and laughter in e lonely rooms. 
In return, I will protect you from this guar- 
dian of yours, and endeavour to make you 


happy.” 

Aix looked surprised at this unerpected 
proposal, and Lady Margaret continued,— 

‘*T have long had the idea of finding some 
young girl who would be more to me than a 
mere companion, but until now I have see no 
one to whom my heart has been drawn as it 
has to you. I do not ask you tobe my hired 
companion, Miss Erle, but my young friend, 
my guest, if you will.” 

There was a dawning tenderness in her 
ladyship'’s gaze at Alix, who blushed and 
stammered, and looked to Mrs. Stone to 
decide for her. 

‘It is a splendid chance for you, my dear,” 
said the rector's wife, ar 

“Bat Rellen——” breathed the maiden, 


shyly. 
* Rellen will be delighted, Iam sure. He 





cannot stay here to guard you; he cannot 
have you with him; and your marriage will 
not take place until the expiration of your year 
of mourning. Under these circumstances, he 
he will feel ita great relief to have you under 
the charge of Lady Margaret Alden,” 

“ And he can visit you whenever he wizhss,’’ 
laid Lady Margaret, feeling a thrill of tender. 
ness, as ‘she looked upon the pale, disturbed 
face of the young girl. 

Alix summoned courage to look up into the 
face of her newly-found friend, and, as she 
encountered that look of involuntary tender. 
ness the colour came into her cheeks, a bright 
smile mantled her face, and she held out her 
hand saying,— 

‘* Rellen will thank your ladyship far better 
than I can do. BatI am gra for your 
kindness, and will try to be a daughter to 

ou.” 
“ You will go then?” 

Alix replied in the affirmative. 

i at her decison the warm- 
hearted lady drew the girl towards her and 
kissed her, 

“ You will not repent it, my dear,” she said, 
kindly. ‘‘ You will not be lonely, for I have 
many young friends, who will me your 
friends, There are two, in cular, who 
are very dear to me, and whom you must 
know. One of them was but recently married 
to the Earl of Roslyn——”’ 

Alix started in surprise. 

* You have heard of her, I see,’ said Lady 
Margaret, smiling. ‘She was the Lady Adine 
Sayton, and I daresay you read an account of 
her marriage in the daily papers. She has 
been a cherished pet of mine ever since her 
childhood. The other to whom I referred is 
her brother, the young Viscount Sayton. I 
love him as if he were my own son.” 

Alix d her head to conceal the blushes 
that suffased her face at then mention of the 
name of her young rescuer, but her emotion 
passed unnoticed. Lady Margaret was too 
absorbed in her thoughts of the young ple 
she had named to observe Alix, and good Mrs. 
Stone was engaged in speculation upon the 
relationship between the Saytons and her 
visitor. 

“The Lady Sayto® and the young Viscozn$ 
once visited at Alden Hall, I believe,’’ said the 
rector’s wife. ‘Are they not your ladyship’s 
sister’s children ?"’ 

‘Oh, no,” answered Lady Margaret, smii- 
ingly. ‘They are no relations to me, but I 
love them very dearly. They always call me 
‘gant,’ however. There is a reason for‘that, 
which I will explain. I had once a lovely 
young niece, the only child of my dead siater. 
This niece,” and her ladyship’s brow became 
graver, ‘‘ married Sir William Villers, Their 
marriage was very happy, and one child re- 
sulted from their union. Sir William died, 
and my poor niece seemed to pine away under 
her terrible grief, to the grave. Yet he had 
scarsely been dead a year when she married 
Sir Horace Hawkwade, a friend of her late 
husband. A year after this second marriage 
she died. Her child did not long survive her. 
Of course, I always felt a strong interest in 
Sir Horace, as the hueband of my ay Ada, 
and when the young Saytons were left to his 
guardianship, I became their friend and 
adviser, their almost mother. I believe the 
dear children love me as they would have 
loved their mother.” 

And her genial face became almost radiant 
in its pleasant satisfaction. 

Alix did not wonder that they should 20 
love Lady Margaret, for she felt her own heart 
respond to hers in pee affection. This 
sentiment was plainly apparent in her gsze, 
and the visitor read it easily enough, as she 
regarded the maiden. 

From that moment they understood each 
other, and a foundation of the most tender 
frlendship for each other was laid in their 
hearts. 

‘While I am gossiping here,” said Lady 
Margaret, with a smile, ‘‘that guardian of 
yours, Miss Erle, may be resolving to come 
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boldly to the house. I think we had better 
take our departure immediately. It will not 
take all you long to gather together your 
trinkets and a change of garments.” : 

“ Am J, then, to go to-night?" asked Alix, 
with an inquiring glance at Mrs. Stone. 

‘Yes, dear,’’ responded the rector’s wife ; 
‘‘¢he sooner you go the safer you wiil be. 
Don’t tell any of the servants that you intend 
going away. And do not take all your cloth- 
ing. Your enemy is véry cunning, but you 
can easily evade his pursuit now, for who 
would think of looking for you in the family 
of the Lady Margaret Alden?" 

Thus counselldd, Alix retired from the draw- 
ing room, and hastened to her own chamber. 
She had no nee d to shange her simple attire ; 
and to don a close fitting mantle of black 
silk, a bonnet and veil, and to throw upon her 
arm the Indian shawl which Rellen Polack 
had given her, was bat the work of a minute. 
She then put her trinkets and a change of 
garments into a large dressing-bag, and re- 
turned to the drawing-room, without having 
seen any of the servants of the establishment, 

“You are very prompt, my dear,” said the 
rector’s wife. ‘I think now that, instead of 
getting into Lady Margaret's carriage at the 

, where you might be seen, you had better 
walk on down the road until you reach Mr. 
Wynton’s gate. Lady Margaret will take you 
up there, and it will lock to her servants as if 
you were a member of Mr. Wynton’s family.” 

‘‘We cannot be too cautious, Miss Erle,” 
said her ladyship. ‘‘I am prepared to chal- 
— the right of your guardian to claim you, 
and to compel him to show proofs of his 
claims ; yet still I am inclined to follow the 
advice of Mrs. Stone, and avoid, if possible, a 
meeting withhim. Will you be afraid to walk 
on alone?” 

** Oh, no,’”’ declared Alix, approaching Mrs. 
Stone to bid her farewell. 

The rector’s wife embraced her, blessed her, 
and wept over her, for she had become greatly 
attached to the young girl, but the parting was 
not prolonged. 

Alix turned away, with mingled smiles and 
tears; and then, with a long look around the 
room where she had spent so many happy 
hours, and one too at the great arm-chair 
where Mes. Polack had been wont to sit, she 
quitted the room in silence, 

She did not go out of the front door, before 
which stood Lady Margaret’s carriage, with 
its attendant ocoachman and footmen, but 
made her way to a narrow private door, at the 
Opposite side of the house. This door was 
screened by s thick shrubbery, and she 
entered it, confident that the enemy would not 
think of looking for her in that lonely and 
seldom-used spot. 

One quick sob escaped her lips as she 
stepped over the threshold, and realised that 
she was leaving the home that had sheltered 
her trom her earliest recollections, but she did 
- permit herself to give way to grief or 

are. 


The presiding angel of that dwelling had 
gone to a celestial home, and she believed that 
her betrothed would counsel her to do as she 
was now doing. 

So, finding a balm for the sting of that sad 
departure, Alix flitted on through the shrub 
bery without a backward glance at the dear 
old walls, and soon gained the road at a point 
where she could not be seen from the Lodge. 

And then she hurried onward towards the 
nearest neighbour's—the Mr. Wynton to 
whom Mrs, Stone had alluded. The house, 
an old-fashioned country.seat, stood far back 
from the road, and Alix seated herself upon a 
bench by the gate, congratulating herself that 
she could not b3 seen from the dwelling. 

She had waited buta few minutes when 
Lady Margaret's carriage made its appearance. 
She was taken up, and with her new friend 
was being rapidly carried away from the place 
where her enemy was lurking. 


a 





CHAPTER XXil. 


Not from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doutt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes and chose me. No, Iago, 
I'll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ! 
— Othello. 
Lorp Rostyn- hastened to his study, and 
proceeded to review the particulars of his 
visit to his bride’s boudoir. He recalled all 


that she had said, and he felt anew that glow | 


of confidence in her that had been awakened 
by her fearless and unflinching reception of 
his searching gaze. 

_. “ She could not have looked at me like that 
if there had been guile in her soul,” he thought. 
‘“‘ I fear I spoke too harshly to her. Perhaps, 
after all, she knows no more of the owner of 
that glove I found in her room than I know 
myself —perhaps not so much. Ags to the 
bracelet, the explanation is simple. She tried 
to write ‘ Adine' within it, and was chagrined 
because her writing resembled another name 
more than her own. She is an angel, and I 
have wronged her by my base suspicions. I do 
not deserve that she should love me, Yet,” 
he added, with a flash of hope kindling in his 
dark cheeks, ‘‘as she loves no one else, why 
may I not win her heart? It is certainly 
greatly in my favour that she liked me well 
enough to become my wife. And if devotion 
and love can win her affection, I know that she 
must eventually love me.”’ 

He leaned back in his stady-chair, and 
shaded his face with his hands, while he gave 
up his soul to happy dreams of a future, 
made blessed by the affection and tender 
sympathy of his young bride, of a fature when 

coldness and mystery should be swept from 
between them, and the mists of misunder- 
—~ie fully dissipated by the warm sun of 
ove. 

He was thus dreaming, with a look of 
yearning tenderness in his eyes, and a bright 
smile upon his lips, when his relative, Vayle 
Malvern, entered his presence, announcing 
himself by a preliminary knock. 

In an instant the tender smile and the bright 
glance had vanished from the Earl’s face, as 
indications of ® mood too sacred to be beheld 
by any other than she who bad evoked it, and 
his lordship withdrew his hand from his face, 
and looked up with his usual calm and grave 
demeanonr. 

‘‘ Busy with your books, as usual, Roslyn?” 
said Malvern, coming forward. 

‘* Not too busy to see you, Vayle, if you wish 
it,” responded the Earl. ‘ Help yourself to 
a — Where have you been all the even- 
ing ” 

“ Paying a parting visit to our friend, Mrs, 
Adrian. Have you forgotten that the hand- 
some widow leaves to-morrow for Vienna ? "’ 

‘‘ She is really going then? ’”’ said the Earl, 
indifferently. 

His lordship’s tone betrayed how little he 
cared for his former love, and Malvern 
thought within his heart that Mrs, Adrian 
had spared her self-admiration a decided shogk 
in thus hastening her departare. 

‘Yes, she is really going, my lord,’ he 
answered, ‘'She expected you to call this 
evening, she said, and seemed piqued because 
you did not come!" 

‘‘She ought to have considered you as my 
representative, Vayle. Lady Roslyn proposed 
going, but as she called at Adrian's 
yesterday for the purpose of bidding her 
farewell, it was unnecessary to go again, Of 
ber ey I did not wish to go without my 

+ e ! ” 

A half-smile flickered about Malvern's 
month, and he regarded the Earl with a steady 
though furtive glance, as he said,— 

‘Bot Mrs. Adrian expected you without 
Lady Roslyn!" 

‘Did she?" asked his lordship, carelessly. 
‘* She ought to have remembered that Iam a 
married man.” 

“She did remember it,” laughed Malvern ; 
“ | | anaes the fact, I thi 
row ” 


think, with sor- 





Tae Earl did not show any consciousness of 
pleasure at.this remark. On the contrary, it 
seemed to annoy him. 

‘*T am glad that Mrs. Adrian is going away, 
Vayle,” he said, gravely. ‘Yet I am glad 
that she came here. Would to Heaven I had 
seen her before my marriage!"’ 

Malvern looked surprised, and said,— 

‘You would not, then, have married the 
Lady Adine?” 

‘* Yes, I should, and with a keener and 
jaster appreciation of her‘noble character. It 
has been the bane of my existence—my early 
love for Henrietta Adrian. I was but a boy 
then, and I almost deified her. I wonder how 
I could ever have admired her. Thank Heaven, 
she jilted me instead of marrying me! Bas 
if I had seen her only a few weeks ago I 
should never have fallen into an error which I 
now fear may wreck my happiness,” and hia 
lordship’s brows darkened with gloom, as he 
remembered the compact which he had pro- 
posed to his young wife upon their bridal 
night—the compact that rose now like an 
insuperable barrier between them. 

‘* Mrs, Adrian would feel flattered if she 
could hear your complimentary remarks, 
Roslyn,” langhed Malvern. ‘‘Do you know 
why she came here?” 

The Earl replied in the negative. 

‘‘She came to awaken your old fancy for 
her, to entrap you! I could see her object 
ae enough,” said Vayle, with apparent 

ankness, desiring to fathom the heart of his 
relative. ‘' Possibly she fancied you would 
discard Lady Roslyn for her sake——” 

An an flash mounted to the very fore- 
head of Lord Roslyn, and his voice was stern 
and decided, as he exclaimed,— 

‘* I cannot listen to such words, even uttered 
in jest, Vayle. If Mrs. Adrian had any such 
thoughts or designs, they must have perished 
at the moment when she first beheld Lady 
Roslyn. Her vanity would have been more 
than human if she had seriously believed she 
could rival the Lady Adine. Why, she looks 
an elderly woman beside my wife!” and his 
tone thrilled with pride as he pronounced that 
tender, sacred name. ‘' She took the best and 
most thorough mode of disenchanting me 
when she brought herself in contact with the 
fresh and sparkling beauty of Lady Roslyn. I 
am glad she is going. It has given me a con- 
tinual pang to see my wife so attentive to that 
talse-hearted woman, and to hear her praise 
her!” 

A strangely discontented look passed over 
Malvern’s face at this announcement, as he 
realised that the only result of Mra, Adrian’s 
visits had been to cause the Earl to fall in 
love with his own wife, but he did not des- 

ir of yet bringing about a separation between 

is relative and his young bride. 

‘‘ Yes, I’m glad she’s going,” reiterated the 
Earl. ‘She was not a fitting friend for Lady 
Roslyn. So false a woman as she could have 
nothing in common with my wife!” 

‘“‘ Yes the Countess admired her!” 

‘* Adine is so pure and truthful herself that 
she believes all other women to be so. Besides, 
she believed Mrs. Adrian to be my friend!” 

Malvern’s lips wreathed themselves into a 
peculiar smile, which succeeded in its object— 


| that of irritating the Earl. 





‘‘ What do you mean, Vayle,” he demanded, 
‘‘by smiling in that manoer when I speak of 
my young wife as being pure and trutkfal? 
If you are thinking of that scene we both 
witnessed a fortnight since, let me again tell 
you that Lady Roslyn knew nothing of the 
visit of that man to her boudoir. He was 
some prowling thief, who was frightened 
before effecting his object." 

“T am glad you think so, my lord.” 

“Think so! Vayle. I will notlisten to your 
base insinuations, Unless you speak and 
think of Lady Roslyn with the respect she 
deserves my roof shall no a shelter you. 
You must think me strangely lacking in spirit 
to allow those who sit at my table to wound 
me as you are trying to do in my honour——” 

“ Stay, my lord,” interposed Malvern, with 
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well-affected sorrow. “If I have wrongly 
insinwated anything sgaimst your honour { 
am willing you should expel me from your 
home. Whatever I bave-said‘or thought has 
been prompted by my regard for your repute- 
tian and happiness, As yon arethe head and 
representative of our family, I have a personal 
interest in your re " 

* Trae,” said the Earl, more calmly. 

‘After that evening, when I scoi@entally 
bebeld @ gentleman deecending from Lady 
Roelyn's rooms by the tree that shades one of 
her windows I tried to stifls my doubts and 
fears im obedience to your wishes. I eaid to 
myself that her ladyship did not. knew-of the 
man’s presence in her chamber; that it was 
but a mere coincidence that he should have 
visited her rooms on her bridal night; and 
that he had gone there twice from motives of 
plunderonly 1" 

* ¥ou reasoned rightly, Vayle!"’ 

“I seid also to myself that he must have 
gained something by hie firat vieis else he 
would not have repeated it. He must have 
stolen something of valne——” 

“That does notfollow, He stole nothing, 
for nothing hasbeen missed. I think he came 
rather to reedenoitre, that he might rotarn at 
any time. But you called him @ gentle. 
man?’ 

“He had all the appearance of one, and I 
therefore esll him sot"’ 

A ehadow gathered in the dark eyes of the 
Earl, and he ssid,— 

“Gentlemen or not be will not repeathis 
visit, Ifancy. Lady Roslyn keeps her window 
closed now in the evening |” 

“Still, these borglars are very aréfal, 
Roslyn,’ suggested Malvern. “ You will not 
be offended with me, I hope, my lord—but I 
saw thissame men again to-nigat !”’ 

The Esr! almoet eprang from his chair, and 
confronted his kinsman with a face co pate 
and stern that Malvern shrank back before is, 

* You havo geen the mas again! Where 
washe?” 

“At Lady Roslyn’s windew. It seems but 
a few minutes eince———” 

Tae Esel's feateares rclaxed, he drew a sigh 
of relief, and said, emilingly,— 

“Your fears have misled you, Vayle. It 
wasl whom you sav at Lady Roslyn’s window. 
Indeed, I had hardiy regained my stady when 
you came in.” 

Malvern looked przzied, In his heart he 
felt a deep chagrin, for he hed imagined that 
he bad that tosay which would turn the Earl's 
love for his bride into a bitter aversion, 

“T am glad it wae yon, Roslyn,” he said, 
with affected warmth, “Bat yeu will not 
blame me for my fears, There was sucha 
mystery about the esene that I did not once 
dream of it bsing you.” 

“ Mystery!” repeated bie lordehbip. 

“Yes. The thing looked mysterious to me, 
since I could not know its hero was. you!” 
replied Malvern, bia voice having a thread of 
disappointment in it. “As I rode up the 
avenue I very naturally raised my eyes to 
the window of the Countess’s room, where a 
light was plainly perceptible through the 
drawn cortains,. While I was looking the 
curtain was partially drawn aside, and for an 
instant I saw distinctly 2 man’s face at the 
partly-opsned window. I é@id netreeognice it, 
of course, bot I thought it wag the face of the 
man whom we saw deseend by means of the 
tree. The next moment the face was with. 
draw, and in another moment the lighta in 
ber ladyship’s room were suddenly extin- 
guished. Ia was some minutes before they 
were relighted. And in the interval, pardon 
me, Roelyn, I thought that someone orept 
oui tpon the balcony and descended by the 
tree, I saw no one, it is true, after Esaw the 
man st the window, and, as that man was 
yourself, why, of couree, I was mietaken as to 
the rest 1” 

Lord Roslyn found himself unable to reply. 

_He turned his back upen the light and 
bia kingman, and covered his face with his 

8. 








_He remembered that when he had sought 
hia bride's apartments he had found her door 
locked. He remembered that her room was 
in utter darkness, the lamps being unlighted. 
He remembered how, when he had relighted 
them, hia'young wife hed stood like a statue 
before him, pale and frightened, with evena 
look of terror in hey eyes, Lier manner had 
been incoherent, her explanations vague. She 
bad esid that she liked to sit in the durkness 
—yet her light had evideatly been extin- 
guished only at the moment when he had 
first kageked upon her door. 

Why had she so long delayed admitting 
him? Had she been aware of the presence of 
the man in her rcoms? Conld it) be possible 
thet she wae conspiring to deceive her 
basband, and that she bad held three inter- 
vie v8 with thie mysterious personage who had 
made his ingress and egress to her rooms like 
& common barglar ? 

The array of evidence was terribly againat 
the young Lady Roslyn, and it was scarcely to 
be wondered that her husband's beart grew 
stern and overflowing with bitterness, as he 
feared she had deceived-him, and bat he was 
even now bué the sport of her deceptions, 

He lest sightof the few arguments by which 
he hat bolstered up his faithin her. He tried 
to recall them, but they seemed so weak and 
puerile that he wondered that they could ever 
bave seemed to him proofs, 

Yet he did not now utterly condemn ker. 
He had-grown to love ber so fondly, so pas- 
sionately, with suoh celf.abnegation and devo- 
tiow, thet even all the evidence that had 
gathered iteclf against her failed te qnrite 
convince hiw of her perfidy and unworthipese. 

He revolved that he would not condemn her 
until he bad leid bis dicooveries before her, 
and reecived am explanation from her lips. 
And that explanation he resolved to seck upon 
the morrow, 

While bo was thus suffering and th’nkiez, 
Meivera maintained a respeotfal cilence. He 
bad gained [rom the manner of his relative a 
clue to the mystery that had interested bim. 
With his uenal astatencss he reasoned that 
the steange visitor of the Countess had been 
in her apartments that cvening, and had made 
hisescaps at the moment when the lights were 
extingniehed, and just before the vitit of the 
Earl to his young bride. 

The Earl! at last broke the heavy silence, 
saying, in a voicethat sounded hollow, im spite 
of hia efforts to render it nataral,— 

“ You mannfactnred a pretty little mystery 
ous of my visit to Lacy Rosbyn’s rooms, 
Vayle. I little thought, as I relighted the 
lamps, that their sadden going out would 
figure as the principal incident in a little 
romance, I¢'sa pity toepoil your imaginings, 
but I desire you to understand, Vayle, that 
Lady Roslyn bas my entire confidence, and 
that I know she is as pure as an angel! ’ 

‘OF course she is}’’ said the oresifallen 
Malvern, scarcely knowing what to make of 
tais emphatic assertion. ‘I did not mean to 
igply anything against her-———” 

* Certainly not!” interrupted Lord Rostyn, 
haughtily. “I think no one would dare to 
imply anything against my wife. Bat we 
have discussed her name enouga. I under- 
stand your devotion to me, Vayle, and appre- 
ciste it. With that tet ug change the 
sadject.” 

Notwithstanding that he felt crestfalien at 
the raaneer of his noble relative, Malvern fe't 
@ conviction that hie schemes had not been 
altogether frnitless. He felt convinced that 
his lordship had not all the faith in his bride 
which he pretended to have. Bat it was his 
objeet no jonger.to irritate the Earl, and he 
therefore talzed of Mrs. Adrian, of the neigt- 
bourse, of the festivities plauncd by eome of 
his friende, and casually mentioned that 
Harold Bavan, of whom mention has been 
made asa fo-mer lover of the Counteas, had 
ae spending some days in the neighbour. 

. 

When he had sped this last shaft at the 
wounded heart of his lordship, he arose, said 





—————_—_—__--. 


good-night, and took his departure, retiring to 
his own room, in high good-hamour with him. 
self and his prospects. 

The Earl's first movement, on finding him- 
self alone, was toleck hia door to guard against 
intresion, and then he teok out the glove he 
had found upon the floor of hie bride's boudoir, 
and examined itwmore oarefaily than he had 
done before. 

“No burglar ever wore that glove,” he 
whispered, turning the envelope around in his 
hand, and looking atite searcely soiled surfass. 
“Tt ie emall, and shows that the hand thet 
wore it is well shaped. The perfume abont is 
ia very delioate. And here, upon the fors- 
finger, ia the impress of a ring—a ring, set 
with » stone. Evidently, the owner of this 
glove has thetaetca and habits of s gentleman. 
Ta shoré,'’ and a wild, despairing look gathered 
strength upon his face, '' I may as weli give up 
my idea that it was common housebreaker 
who entered my wife's chamber, Thic 
mysterious visitor ie no ptunderer.'’ 

Thies admission cost him a pang so terrible 
that it seemed to him worse than that which 
tives the coul from the body. 

* If he bo nota thief, what then ia he?” he 
saked, hoarecly, eyeing the glova with glances 
of loathing. ‘‘ Does Adine repent her marriage 
with me? If she were free would she marry 
thia midnighé visitor of hers ?”’ 

He fiung the tell-tale glove upon the table, 
and walked hurriedly backwards and for- 
wards, a prey to the inteneest and bitterest 


paseions, ; 

‘*When Lam in her presses and look into 
her eyes I believe her pure and true,” he 
thought. ‘When Lam away from-her, an@ 
coueider all this evidence against her, I cannot 
help doubting ber. On, Adine, so beeutifal, 
so beloved—yet so falee!'"’ and he grosned 
heavily. ‘I should not wonder,” he added, 
asa sudden thought obiraded iteclt upon his 
mind, “if she had given that bracsiet, my 
mother's bracelet, to that visitor of hers. It 
jooks so, Her agitation whenever I mentioned 
it, her singular discovery of it tonight. Yes, 
yes, she muet have given it to him. Vayle 
saw him at the window as he tried to escape. 
I beaed voices as I knocked ather docr. They 
extinguished the lights to enable him to escape 
uascen by Vayie. By Heaven! I understand 
is all. She gave him the trinket, and thes 
communicated with him after she saw how 
precious it was to m3, And to-night he came 
to return it. I suppose they laughed together 
over my oredality. Ob, Adine! Adine!” 


He uttered her name with a wild, sad wail, 


that rang through the lonely room like the 
utterance of a loss spirit. 

‘I will not condemn her unheard,’ he said, 
a feeble hope breaking through his despair. 
“I will tell her everything, and see what ahe 
has tossy. I dare not see her to-nigh’, lest I 
frighten her. Bat in the morning 1 shs!! be 
calm, and then I will draw from her her 
secret. She cannot be false tome! I know 
she is not—my beautifal Adine, my wife!” 

Bat even as he whispered to himse)f these 
words of hope and eneonragement he sat 
down and boried bis face in his hands, givirg 
way to the wildest despair. 





CHAPTER XXIIt. 


My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you—King Lea» . 


Lorp Rostyry spent the night snbeeq nent 
the communications of Vayie Malvern in bie 
study, a prey to the wildest fears and despair, 
which were mercifully alternated with gleams 
of hope. 

The morning found him too worn and 
haggard to make his appearance at the break- 
tagt-table, and he sent a polite msasage to bis 
young wife, excusing his absence upon the 
plea of indisposition. a F ha 

Lady Roslyn. was awaiting him: ia the 
breakfast.room when the message was broughs 
her; and Vayle Malvern, who was at her side, 
noticed that the warm colour lefé her cheeke 
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at the anmouncement, and that she looked like 
one who has received a sudden shock, 

‘‘Lord Reslyn wi!” she exclaimed, when 
the servant had withdrawn. “I hope it is 
nothing serious, I will go to him——” 

“I beg your ladyabip will nos!” said Mal. 
vern, hastily, stretching out a band to detain 
her as ahe took a step forward. 

“And why not?” asked the: bride, half- 
haughtily, as she panmsed, and regarded her 
husband's relative. 

He appeared to hesitate, and thea said, with 
“aa Sramattin te rent lodivel bi 

“+ Must your ip the cause 
of the Harl’siilness? Yet TI ro 

‘sBut I imsiss upom an explanation, Mz. 
Malvern!’ said the young gife, her pale face 
expressive of the deepest anxiety, ‘If the 
Earl be ill with any, contagious disease, my 
place is at his.sides"’ 
gres that such devotion should be mis- 
placed,” returned Malvern; “bat: the Earl's 
illness is mental rather than physical, L ibink,’’ 
he added, hesitatingly. ‘Since you compel 
me to answer your ladyship, L have only to 
cay that—that Mrs, Adrian leaves to-day for 
Vienna!”’ 

Lady Roslyn drew up her slender, queenly 

re with a sudden haugbiéiness, the colour 
flashed back inte her cheeks and lips, and for 
& moment a wounded, indignant look appeared 
in hereyes. The next moment she was her. 
<a cold, haughty, and as calm. as a 
8 ‘ . 

With a stately stop she turned and walked 
to the bay window, which was open, and ap- 
peared abzorbed in contemplating the parterre 
of flowers spread ont at her feet. 

“I wonder,” thought Malvern, considerably 
puzzled, ‘‘ which is her true self, the apps- 
rently anxious wife of a moment ago, or the cy 
statue of the present. Pshaw! Sne bas no 
heart. But she certainly has an undue share 
of pride, and I think loan work opon it to 
my own advantage!" 

He assumed a look of quiet, nnobirusive 


smypathy, and followed the Countess to the | 


window, 

“ Ibeg your pardon, my dear Lady Roalyn,”’ 
he said, very quictly and even sorrowfally, 
‘“ for having spoken so unguardedly jast now. 
Ishould do better to choose my words, aa I 
shall do hereafter!” 

“Do not be troubled, Mr, Malvern,” re- 
plied the Countess, calmly, ‘' You have said 
nothing to. be repented of. I have known all 
pe ee » the Earl was frank exough 

0 me re our marriage of bis ear! 
liking for Mrs Adrian!” 4 

‘Yon know, then, that he has always loved 
her, and thathe waa not awareof ber hus. 
band’s. death until the evenisg alter bis 
marriage with you?” inqnired Malvern, with 
assumed frankness. 

“No, I dia not know that!” answered 
Lady Roslyn, coldly. 

“It is teue, your ladyship. The evening 
of the day apon which yon’ arrived here—the 
evening of your bridal dey—ss the Earl was 
glancing over one of the daily papers ho-read 
the announcement cf Mr. Adrian's death I 
hopeI may never agsin witness gri+f ench as 
he exhibited then ! "’ 


Lhe Countess. moved reatlessly, and her 
fingers caught at the window-sask, bat her fase 
betrayed not the sligitest eign of emotion. 

_ Encouraged by her silence, Malvern con- 
tinued,— 

’ “ Of course, feeling ashe does towards her, 
Lord Roslym has donc wrong in seeing Mrs. 
Adrian so often. These interviews have only 
served to strengthen her hold upen bim. His 
infatuation for her has deepened, and they have 
at last wisely decided that they ean find peace 
and resignation only in living apart, where 
neither can hear even the name of the 


Lady Roslyn turned her face away from the 
observer, and seemed absorbed in couhaina 
the circular flight of.a lark as it soared up:: 
“Are you not betraying Lord Roslyn’s con- 








fidence, Mr. Malvern?” she asked, quietly, 
after a few minutes’ silence. 

“I have said more than I cught, or I in- 
tended,” replied thesehemer. ‘But I know 
that my confidences are safe with your lady 
ship. Bssides, it seems to me that you haves 
right to know these things | "’ 

‘Ef have nos been unobservani!’’ said her 
ladyphip, calmly. 

“Tf 1 might gay something else!" ssid 
Malvern, with real hesitation, not knowing 
how far be might veature. ‘It your ladyshi 
would give mea moment’s attention I coul: 
say Something of which you havs not even 
dreamed |" 

“T wiil listen |” 

“And you will nos betray me?” he asked, 
anxiously, 

The young. Countess replicd by a haughty 
gesture, and a movement of her head. 

“Ifthe Earl were to suspect that I have 
told you he would never forgive me,” declared 
Malvern, glancing over bis shoulder to aasnre 
himself that hig noble relative waa not within 
hearing. ‘The truth is, Lady Roalyn, the 
Esl has been driven nearly wild by the state 
of hie affaira. He cays 40 bimeelf thas if he were 
ouly free.he could marry tae woman who ig 
his first, last, and only love. And this thought, 
as yOu can imagine, is fall of anguish |” 

‘I wish he were freel'’ murmured the 
young bride, tightening her grasp vpon ‘the 
wiadow-sash. 


‘To come ta the secret which I am sbout 
to confide to your discretion. The Har! pro- 
poses toiree himself fromhis bated martiage 
Sunn’? 

‘* Bat -how can he do go?” 

‘IT donot know. Mra. Adrian has advised 
him how to . but I am not clever 
enough to fathom the plans of a womsn like 
her. All I know is, that they seek to bring 
abont « legal ration between you and tie 
Earl, To this end hia lordship has made 
himself s, spy upon your actions——” 

‘‘ His lordship. a spy upon ms!" exclaimed 
heey Roslyz, indignantly. ‘ I cannos believe 
is 


‘*Porhaps your ladyship’s memory would 
ageist you to believe my assertion,” said Mal- 
vern, gently. ‘' Has the Eerl never obtruded 


| upon your privacy with well-acted jealousy ? 


Has he never accused your ladyship of cariog 
for another than him? Has he noteven pre- 
tended that hea beheld someone descendiog 
from your room by the tree-——"’ 

“Enough!” eried the Countess, with 


that he has even been base enough to com- 
municate his suspicions toanother. Yet Ican 
hardly oredit sll this,’ and she pressed one 
hand against her forehead. ‘‘It seems to me 
I must be dreaming.”’ 

“I wish you were but dreaming,’ said Mai. 
vern, with pretended sorrow. 

“Tf—if all this be true,” exclaimed the 
young wife, with pale and quiveriog lips, ‘‘ and 


my husband—that is, the Earl—is trying to ; 

, Adine for her rejection of me, and makiog 
 ctear my way to the succession of the title 
“ Why, he hopes to accomplish a divorce!” | and estates. 
Phere was a long silence; and then tho | 


rid himself of-me, how does he propose to free 
himeelf so that he can marry again?” 


Countess said, tremulously, and with a discor- 
dant laugh,— 

‘Yes, I sec, If hecan accumulate enouzh 
evidence against me he will procure a divorce, 
and marry Mrs. Adrian. You were kind to 
tell. me, Mr. Maivern. I do not know that I 
cate Upon my own account, for I wouki like 
to be free again, but I must preserve my name 
from dicgrace for the sake of my brother, my 
only brother!” and the tearg sprang inte her 
eyes—tears that relieved the toc great tension 
upon herbrain. “ You are cure,” ebe added, 
anxiously, “that you are not mistaken?” 

‘‘Qaite sure, your ladyship. Yet if you 
donbi me——” 


‘‘No, no, I do not,” answered the unhappy | 
bride, her thoughts regurring to her bridal! | 
evening, when her husband had proposed that | 








Strange compact, and had told her frankly 
that he had not married her for love. 

She thought.tco of his cold courtesy, ct his 
agitation when opening and perasing his ictter 
from Mrs. Adrian, of hia visit to the widow 
upon the very morning after his marriage, of 
jooks and words that savoured cf sdcoration 
for his first love, and which she had not failed 
$0 observe during the early visits of their 
dangerous neighbour. Ali theee things 
acquired new importance ia her eyes now. 

* Yet I can hardly believe it!” she said, 
with a passionate quivering in her voice, ‘‘I 
thought him—not loving—but at least good, 
noble, and true! *’ 

* Hewas all that till that woman came back 
here!” declared Malvern. ‘* Her inflaence has 
transformed him! But your ledpship need 
have no fears. The Earl will fiad that his 
suspicions, if he have any, are groundless, and 
he will never venture to apply for a divorce 
when he cannot offer any evideéncs in srpport 
of the application !” 

Lady Roslyn shuddered, and uttered a faint, 
low moan. remembering that she was liable to 
be visited secretly at any time by Count 
Lechelle, and not knowing bat that her huse- 
band had been conscious of every one cf the 
three secret visits she had siready received, 

‘'T have been standing upon the brink of a 
pitfall,”’ she whispered, ic a tone 20 low that 
Malvern could not catcha word she uttered. 
‘s Whether thé Earl secks a divorce er not I 
have afforded him evidence encugh to enable 
him to regain his freedom! Lecheile will ruin 
meé, He must not come here again, I will mest 
him elsewhere, but he must not come again 
beneath thfa roof. For Habert’s sxke I must 
guard myname! Ab! if they culy knew the 
srauth!” 

She shivered az if ‘‘the truth” she indi- 
cated had been & sharp edged sword thrust at 
her heart, 

It was come minutes before rhe conld regain 
her composure, bat, when ehe did, she turned 
to Malvern, and said, with something of har 
usnal calmness,— 

“T thank you for your corarmunication, Mr. 
Malvern, bus I trust that your fears have 
exaggerated the evilin storeforme, At any 
rate, I think I can safely trast the good name 
of Lady Roslyn to the care of her husband, 
since, in injaring that, he also injares him- 
self!" 

Malvern waz abont to reply, bat, at this 
jenctare the. grey-baired busler annouaced 
thas. breakfass was servad, and the Conutesa 


insressing anger. ‘I see thet his lordship bas | took the arm Vayle involautarily proffered, 


not only entertained designs sgainst me, bus | 


thus: obliging him to lead the way te tho 
breakfast-room. 

Bat he was well saticfied with his work. 
He felt convinced that Lady Roslyn would 
not betray his confidence, aud, knowing her 
pride, he counted upon her withdrawal from. 
Roslyn Manor, and resitement isom tre 
hosne of her guardiar, 

‘*T am ‘killing two birds with one stone,’ 22 
the adage hagit,’’ he thought, ae he took his 
seat atthe table. “I am repaying my Lady 


If she declines to live with Lord 
Roslyn, and he can’t marry again, why, certain 
frienda of mine won't hesitate to advance mo 
any sam I may choose to mention o2 the 
strength of my expectations. And, reatiy, i 
have unlimited faith in my own fatare!” 

He exerted himself to engage the Countess 
in conversation, but she preferred to remain 
silent, and he soon relinquished the effort. 

Tn truth, the young bride felt strangely like 
a wiflow, as sbe eat a4 the head ef her table. 
She missed, after all that bad been said, the 
grave, dark face of her hu:band, which had 
heon wont to meet her g?z3 whew she lifted 
her eyes, and the sight of his ompty seat and 
unused plate chilled her to the heart. She 
missed, t00, his pleasant voice and delicate 
attentions more than she would have wished 
to confess to her own heart. She missed the 
vase of flowers that he had always gathered 
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and placed beside her plate—in short, she 
missed him ! 

She scarcely touched the food placed before 
her by the attentive servants, and by Malvern, 
and, at the earliest possible moment, she 
retired to her own rooms to seek counsel of her 
better Poy with regard to the dangers 
menacing her. 

She could not give entire credence to Mal- 
vern’s declaration that the Earl was about to 
seek a divorce from her for the reason alone 
that he might marry Mrs. Adrian. 

‘** He could never do such a thing as that if 
he deemed me worthy to bear his name,” she 
assured herself. ‘‘ No, no; he must have seen 
Alaric, as he lefs my rooms, and so believed 
me unworthy. I cannot wonder that he 
desires to be from me. How much more 
would he desire it if he knew my secret !”’ 

She wrang her hands silently, as was her 
habit in her deepest distress, and paced the 
room, sometimes quickly and restlessly, and 
again slowly and thoughtfully, as if a moun- 
tain of care were reating upon her shoulders. 

At length her resolve was taken. She would 
obtrude upon the Earl's hours of mourning 
over the departure of Mrs. Adrian, and arrive 
at some definite understanding of her own 
fatare. She longed to leave the house to 
which she had so recently come asa bride, and 
where at any moment the secret of her rela- 
tions to the Count Lechelle was liable to be 
discovered. She determined to propose her 
departare, thinking that when she had once 
passed beyond the surveillance of her husband 
that secret would be safe. 

Her determination fixed she rang the bell, 
summoning her maid, and engaged in the 
preparation of a charming toilette. Her white 
morning-dress was exchanged for a black 
silken tissue that fell in ample folds to her 
feet, and trailed after her upon the carpet in 
an elegant manner. A belt of fine, flexible 
gold, studded with glittering gems, was clasped 
about her slender waist. Frills of rare and 
filmy lace shaded her delicate throat and 
wrists, and a diamond star kled upon her 
bosom. From the coil of hair at the kK of 
her head a few curls were permitted to fall, and 
these, against the sombre hue of her robe, 
— like tendrils of the purest and palest 
gold. 

Her mirror assured her that she had never 
looked more beautifal than now, and never in 
her life had she so much prized her radiant 
loveliness as at this moment, when about to 
enter the presence of the husband she believed 
indifferent to her. 

‘He shall at least own that I amnot inferior 
in my personal appearance to Mrs. Adrian!” 
was the unacknowledged thought that swayed 
her heart. 

_With an outward calmness sadly at variance 
with the tumult that reigned within her 
breast she quitted her rooms, and made her 
way to her husband's study, where she knocked 
for admittance. 

_A hollow voice, which she scarcely recog- 
nised as belonging to the Earl, bade her enter. 

As she walked into the room, and closed the 
door behind her, she was startled at the 
picture that met her gaze. 

Lord Roslyn was seated in his arm.chair, 
his chin resting upon his breast, and his face 
£0 wan and ghastly that it seemed to be ten 
years older than when she had last seen it. 

His eyes looked out from their cavernous 
sockets, and under them were dark lines, 
evidences of his sleeplessness and anguish. 

He did not look up at the intruder, and the 
Countess felt an involuntary thrill of pity for 
his soffering, and an involuntary pang of 
jealousy that he eould so sorrow for 8. 
Adrian, 

“* Eustace,” she said, softly, almost dreading 
to break the spell that kept him quiet. 

_He started at the sound of her voice, and 
his face brightened as he beheld her. 

‘I beg your pardon, Adine,” he said, arising 
and placing a chair for her. ‘I did not dream 
of ite being you.” 

He moved across the floor, locked the door, 





and then returned to his seat, which he drew 
nearer to that occupied by his bride. 

Lady Roslyn noticed that he looked at her 
with a gaze expressive of admiration, and that 
he surveyed her becoming attire, even to the 
bracelet, his mother's bracelet, which she had 
clasped about her wrist. 

His lordship's gaze softened as it dwelt 
upon the brilian + being before him, and he 
was tempted to tell her of his wild love for 
her, and beg her to explain the mystery of her 
secret visitor—but he remembered that his 
bride had confessed that she did not love him, 
and he feared that his pleadings would fall 
upon deaf ears. 

“IT am sorry to find you so ill, Eustace,” 
said the Countess, remarking his struggle, 
and misunderstanding its cause. ‘' Are you 
well enough to spend half-an-hour in con- 
versation ?” 

The Earl replied in the affirmative, adding,— 

"I was about to send and ask you if you 
would not visit me. I think, Adine, that we 
ought to understand each other better.’’ 

The Countess bowed iu silence. 

“Will you allow me to speak frankly, 
Adine ?” exclaimed the Earl, abraptly. ‘ Will 
you pardon me if I say that I have thought 
that you are deceiving’me? When I have 
questioned you about this man who comes 
and goes at will into your private rooms, you 
have answered me evasively always. You 
have given me no satisfaction hitherto, bat 
have put off my inquiries by a show of 
oe or wound ide. As your hus- 
band, Adine Roslyn, I demand to know the 
truth,” and the Earl's voice grew stern, and 
his gaze keen and searching. ‘Did that man 
come here to see you?”’ ; 

The young bride flashed and paled, and her 
head drooped. 

“Your manner is sufficient answer,’’ said 
her husband, bitterly. “ He did come to see 
you! Did he converse with you each time 
that he came ?”' 

“I decline answering,” responded Lady 
Roslyn, with an efforts to reassume her 
haughty air—an effort that was pitiably un- 
succesefal. 

She had been so unnerved by the events of 
the morning that she was quite unprepared 
for this sudden attack. 

** You do not deny it!'’ exclaimed the Earl, 
with a groan. “ Adine, I have found you out. 
I know that that man was here again last 
night—you need not start—and I know that 
he came and went like a burglar. I know 
that when I first knocked upon the door he 
was within your room. The voices I heard 
were yours and his. He extinguished the 
lights, that his escape might not be witnessed 
by anyone about the grounds. You see, I 
know it all, Adine. Oan you deny a word of 
my accusation?” 

He bent his head forward eagerly, hoping 
that she would deny it—but she did not, 

‘*Bince you have constituted yourself my 
judge, you must not expect me to criminate 
myself,’’ she said, wearily. 

“I have not told you all my suspicions and 
convictions,” he said, more sternly than be- 
fore. ‘I believe you gave him the bracelet 
you wear on your arm, and that he came last 
night to retura is. The name ‘ Alix’ written 
within it could hardly have been so legible 
had you designed writing ‘Adine.’ No; you 
have decei me—cruelly and wickedly de- 
ceived me. Tell me who this man is. Is he 
Harold Bevan ?" 

‘No, indeed!”’ cried Lady Roslyn, indig- 
nantly, her look and manner confirming her 
words. ‘‘How dare you accuse me of re- 
ceiving Mr. Bevan in my rooms?”’ 

‘‘ Who then is he?” asked the Earl, more 
gently. ‘‘ Was it Habert, who had got into 
some boyish trouble and desired your aid ?”’ 

The poor, tortured bride was tempted to 
reply in the affirmative, bat she was too 
truthfal to yield to the temptation, and an- 
swered in the negative, 

“Confide in me, Adine, as if I were your 
father, or brother,”’ pleaded the husband. “I 





— 


will be your friend. I have confidence in 
‘ou——"” 

“IT cannot! Do not ask me, Eustace, 

Think what you will of me. I confess and 

deny nothing—nothing whatever.” 

‘‘ Your words imply that you have some 
secret which you dare not reveal—that there 
is some mystery in your life with which I am 
unacquainted ?” 

-“And if there be, Eustace,” returned the 
Countess, in a voice trembling with sup- 
ressed sobs, ‘‘ believe me that that secret 
oes not involve any guilt upon my part. I 
am guiltless, whatever you may think. I may 
have been weak and foolish, I may have erred 
thoughtlessly, but I am not guilty of any 
intentional wrong-doing. I am as innocent 
of wickedness as your dear mother, whose 
memory you revere as that of a saint!” 

‘II believe you, Adine,” said the Earl, 
involuntarily, as he marked the air of con- 
scious rectitude that was perceptible through 
all her distress. ‘‘Give me your confidence, 
wife. If this man have avy hold upon you, 
let me see him.” 

‘No, no!” she answered, shudderingly. 

‘‘Is he your friend or enemy?" 

‘* I onanot tell you.” 

Then, as the young wife remembered that 
the husband who was thus seeking to lay bare 
the secrets of her heart was said by Malvern 
to be lamenting the departure another 
woman, and desirous of obtaining a divorce 
from her, she checked the dangerous admis- 
sions that rose to her lips, and grew cold and 
calm as she said,— 

‘You have frightened me, my lord, into 
saying things I soarcely meant. I did not 
come here to discuss my secrets, but to pro- 
poge an amicable separation.” 

‘* A separation!” cried the Earl in astonish- 
meet, his face growing still paler, and his eyes 
assuming a startled exp le = 

‘* Yes, my lord,” returned the young wife in 
a tone fall of desperation. “I am tired of 
being watched and catechised. I am used to 
more freedom than I have here. You and I 
are not fitted for each other, and I regres our 
marriage as sincerely as you can do. Since I 
cannot easily be free agaia I propose that you 
= allow me to return to my guardian's 

ouse,”’ 

‘*Can you really mean it, Adine?” asked 
the Earl, mournfally. ‘‘Am I distastefal to 

on?” 
‘Yes, I mean it! I liked you well enough 
when we were married, but now——” 

Her voice faltered, and a burning blush 
vivified her countenance—a blush that might 
have been interpreted as the sign of a tender, 
awakening affection for her husband. 

Bat the Earl did not notice the blasb. 

“Bat now you hate me!" he exclaimed, in 
& voice that showed he was stricken to the 
heart, ‘I deserve your hatred, Adine ! I can- 
not consent to the separation you desire, how- 
ever. Think of what the world would say to 
such an unheard-of step !’’ 

Lady Roslyn’s blushes faded, and she moved 
—, in her any . iia . 
*“T cannot agree ur pro ion, as 
just said !” declared the Earl, he did not 
reply. ‘I cannot have my name brought into 
notoriety, as it certainly would be, if we were 
to separate. Besides, Adine, the world always 
sits in judgment upon family disagreements, 
and you know that its verdict is always against 
the weaker party. Your name will suffer more 
than mine, and I desire to shield you from 
harsh censures. You have married me, and 
your yok cast — me. Henceforth we must 

come er!” 

« Bat "nm iced of this place!” said the 
bride, passionately. ‘‘ I waatto go away from 
here!” 

“I do not pretend to understand you, 
Adine, or the motives that inflaence you. For 
aught I know you may be desirous of going 
somewhere where you can meet this mysterious 
visitor of yours with greater safety. You 
must feel that I cannot have perfect confidence 
in you, and yet it is hard for me to believe 
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that a form so fair as yours can enshrine a 
heart so false as yours appears tobe! I will 
trast you atill,” he added, his voice gathering 
strength. ‘I will trust you, Adine, until you 
are proved to be utterly unworthy of my 

ast!” P 
ady Roslyn strove to thank him for his 
generous confidence, but the words refused to 
frame themselves upon her lips. 

“J know,” continued her husband, “ that 
you have pride of character, and I have 
believed you to have principle also. You will 
bear in mind that I have p my hononr in 
your keeping. Until my trust is quite proven 
to be betrayed I shall treat you as my honoured 
wife. If you love this secret visitor of yours 
—bnut I will not believe that you could marry 
me while you loved another. We must be 
patient with our lot, Adine, for we entered 
upon it with open ene, If you desire to leave 
the Manor for awhile, I have no objection, but 
I must accompany you. Since you will not 
confide in me I must watch over your safety, 
and guard you from the farther intrusion of 
your midnight visitor!" 

“It is settled, then, that we are to go?” 
and the Countess gave a sigh of relief as she 
thought that for a few weeks she should free 
herself from the visits of Count Lechelle. 

The Earl believed her anxiety to depart to 
be due to the presence of Bevan in 
neighbourhood, and he hailed desire as & 
proof that she was not altogether unworthy of 
his trust. 3 

As hia bride arose he arose also, and with 
a sudden impulse exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Adine, my wife! do not let your 
secret stand between us! Confide in me, I 

you——" 

**T cannot! I dare not!” was her answer, 
and a look of terror overspread her face, 
“ Oh, Eustace, ignorance is better than know- 
ledge in this case! You would hate and spurn 
me! But what am I saying?” and she tried 
to collect her wandering thoughts. ‘‘I am 
betraying myself—and to my enemy!” 

She hastened to unlock the door, and fled to 
her own rooms, as if pursued, without observ- 
ing that her husband had stretched out his 
arme as if to enfold her, and that he stood like 
a statue, stricken to the very soul by her wild 
— that sounded so like a confession of 
guilt 

(To be continued.) 








SPINSTER AND BACHELOR. 
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Berore he went away to make his fortune 
Harry Grant had been very much in love 
with Marie Fletcher. It was a boy and girl 
attachment, anda very romantic one. The 
boy was a tall, blue-eyed fellow, with a small 
waist and carly golden hair that lay in thick 
little — all es his — He was at once 
very ma and very you in appearance, 
and it would have been hard for ea irl not to 
fall in love with him if he had ¢ to make 
her. Marie was a little brunette with big 
black eyes and a good colour, and he thought 
her beautiful, 

He longed to offer her his hand and heart 
and get her to engage herself to him before he 
left home ; but he reflected that he had no 
right to bind her by any promise until he was 
sure of that fortane he was going to seek, and 
when he gave her a little forget-me-not 
ring he only spoke of it as a token of friend- 
ship. However, when they parted she knew 
as well as he did that he loved her, and looked 
forward to the usual finale of a wedding. 

Time passed on. The young people wrote 
at first once & week, then once a month, then 
occasionally. ‘ Absence”—says the modern 
poet— “ makes the heart grow fonder of some- 
body ele.” 

Young Grant went a good deal into 
society abroad, and Marie had plenty of 
admirers. He got intoa convivial set, where 


they drank a good deal of wine and had! 


liberal views. She became very pious, and 
rather leaned to prohibition. Their last 
letters were very formal, and when fifteen 
years had passed, and Harry Grant found him- 
self coming home with the fortane he had 
made after all, he soarcely remembered Marie 
Fletcher. 

Certainly Marie did not knowhim. The 
light-haired youth had changed into a man of 
forty ; all his curls were gone, and his head 
to his ears was as smooth and shiny as a 
billiard-ball. His waist was gone, too; he 
had the proportions of an ajderman. However, 
he was still what people call a fine-looking 
man. As for Marie, she had all her black 
hair and no wrinkles, and had kept her trim 
little figure, but she had changed curiously. 
He knew her at once, but she was not the 
same, What does Time do tous? When does 
he do it? How does he do it? If we women 
could but find out! 

There was nothing to sigh over in Miss 
Fletcher's case. She was a tight, trim little 
woman of five-and-thirty. Bat where were 
Marie's smiles? the dimples that seemed 
about to ap when she smiled? the soft 
brightness of the eyes? the way of looking and 
moving? All gone—vanished ! 

It did not occur to Mr. Grant that he had 
altered much more—it never does occur to 


the}men. He told Misa Ficstcher that he was 


delighted to see her once more, and she said 
polite things to him, wondering all the time 
whether this could be the charming youth 
who used to set her heart beating by a touch 
or a glance—this very,nice person, portly, well- 
to-do, well mannered, but not in the least 
interesting. She ——— him unfavourably 
with Mr, Raven, the charming new clergyman 
who had just come to their church, and who 
had taken both her hands in his only yester- 
day, and said: ‘‘ What we should do without 
you in the Suanday-school, Miss Fietcher, I 
cannot imagine! "' He was charming! 

The course of events thew Henry Granta 

t deal into the society of his old love; the 
amilies were connected, and moved in the 
same circle. = oa he met small nieces 
and nephews who had been children when he 
went away, and were now young ladies and 
gentlemen—among them a certain little Marie, 
Miss Fletcher's niece, prettier than she had 
ever been, and with her witching ways, 
her half-hidden dimples, her smiles, and her 
sweet side-glances. She sat opposite him at 
the dinner-table, and he could fancy all the 
years rolled away, and he the boy who gave 
the girl he loved the forget-me-not ring. He 
remembered her a pudgy little child in white 
far walking with her maid in the park and 
kissing her hand to auntie. 

‘* What a charming girl! ” he said to Miss 
Fletcher. ‘ You over again!” and then Miss 
Fletcher made the younger Marie come and 
talk to ‘‘ her old friend, Mr. Grant.” 

Marie had heard of him as the gentleman 
who had been her aunt's admirer and lived 
single for her sake, and she was very nice to 
him. She felt that he had a romantic history, 
and that Aunt Marie ought to hava been 
more constant, and so ehe was, as we have 
said, very nice, 

And of all this Mr. Grant never dreamed, 
and little thrills went through him, and he 
made up his mind that fate had been very 
good to him. Here was a lovely young crea- 
ture—exactly the sort of girl he admired— 
smiling on him and listening to all his compli- 
ments in a way that encouraged him to pay 
more. 
‘The elder Marieis a very sensible woman,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘ She has quite forgotten 
old times; she has none of those foolish little 
ways of reminding me that we were lovers 
that some women woald have. Really, some 
of those first letters of mine were tantamount 
to proposals! But it iaall over; Iam quite 





free, I’m a good match. No doubt little 
Marie will see that at once,” and after 


| solemnly deliberating the pros and cons for 


three days and +s he began to take Marie 
out to drive behind a pair of very handsome 





horses, to send her bouquets, and to invite her 
to the opera. As she resided with her aunt, 
he natarally invited the other lady as chaperon. 
He did not say that, bat plainly she under- 
stood it, for she left most of the talk to the 
girl, and was sometimes grave and silent. 
Once or twice she even seemed to try to 
excuse herself. 

“‘S0 very sensible,’ thought Mr. Grant; 
and at last, when he had, ag he fancied, spent 
time enough in dancing attendance on his fair 
one, he seated himself one evening at his 
desk, and wrote an offer of marriage. 
‘© Which,” he added, “ surely cannot surprisa 
so ae must koow by my manner how I 

‘ee! ’ 

Tais he addressed to Miss Marie Fletcher, 
and carried to the house with his own hands. 

‘For Misa Marie,” he said, to the servant, 
‘* Don't make any mistake.” 

‘Not I, sor!’’ said old James, 
right well which lady it's for." 

Now, old James had been in the family 
many years. He well remembered those old 
days when this gentleman was spoken of ag 
Me. Henry, Misa Marie's sweetheart, in the 
kitchen. He had no doubt whatever that the 
— in his hand was meant for his young 

ady. 

The “ bit of & girl,” her niece, he atill con- 
sidered a child ;and so with slow and solemn 
steps he made hia way to Misa Fletcher's own 
room, rapped on the door, opened it, and 
entered on tiptoe. 

‘¢ Miss Mario,” said he, in an awfal whisper, 
‘Master Henry—I mean Mr. Grant—tould 
me to give you this quite private, and to be 
particular about it.’’ 

‘* Thank you, James,” said Miss Fletcher, 
and when he was gone she sat looking at the 


“TI know 


envelope rather dismally. At ‘last she opened 
and read it. 

“I thought so,” she commented, with a 
little groan. 


Oa the evening he had appointed in his 
letter Mr. Grant rang the doorbell a little 
spprehensively. He had a carnation ia his 
buttonhole and a big bouquet in his hand. 

James opened the door. His smile was 
confidential. 

‘‘ Miss Marie said it you would take a sate 
in the library she'd resave you ia a few 
minutes,” he whisperei, and Mr, Grant 
entered the library. Here all was very quiet, 
and no callers would intrade, Here he would 
learn his fate. 

“And why should I fearit?” he asked, 
surveying himself in the glass over the 
mantelpiece, Yet all the same he was con. 
scious of a certain tremor, rather inward than 
outward, and his ears burned. 

Ten minutes at least were given him in 
which to quiet himself. Then a door opened 
at the end of the library and a figare entered 
—Marie. He started up and advanced towards 
it. It was Marie certainly, but not the one 
he expected—not his new love, but his old. 
He stopped—stood still. She advanced; ste 
held his letter in her hand. It suddenly 
dawned upon him that James had made a 
mistake. 

** Pray be seated,” said Miss Fletcher, and 
he was very glad to sit down. 2 

“I beg,” said the lady, ‘that you will give 
me @ little time. I cannot collect my idea; ag 
I desire to. x 

“Oh, take time! take time!” said he, and 
walked away to the window. 

It was all up with him, he felt. She wonld 
shortly exclaim: ‘“ Henry, I am yours!" and 
perhaps fall into hisarms. All the mistaken 
Spinsters and widows in the plays did that, 
and he must make up his mind to it. Thera 
had been a tacit engagement between them, 
It had never been broken off. He had written 
to Marie Fletcher, She was Marie Fietcher. 
Nothing could alter that, and he could not 
injare and insult her. After all, she wasa 
— little woman, and of the proper age for his 
wife. 

She was pretty still; she was good. He had 


| 


' not the strength of mind to get out of this 
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fix, unless it had been bad enough to warrant 
him in cutting his throat. And at this 
moment she epoke. 

“ Henry,” sbe sgid—she kad not called him 
Herry since his retorn—‘* Henry, I bave 
found words at Jast. Come bere.” 

He came and sat down in a great chair 
opposite her. 

* You can't tell how I feel,’”’ said she, ‘* You 
tell me I must have expected this letter; but 
I did not. I thought you had forgotten. If 
you had said 2 word—one word. I was very 
constant for years ; but time hasan influence, 
I've altered ; go have you. I did not know 
you when I fires saw you; but still bed I 
gueszed I should have thought it my duty to 
try —I—I— i+ must come ont romehow. Iam 
engaged to be married to our paetor, Mr, 
Raven, and I feel that I have chosen for my 
happiness, Don't feel too bad, Henry. I will 
always be a sieter to you."’ 

Ten minutes betore this Mr. Grant would 
have fancied that be must rejoice at this 
termination of their meeting. Here he was 
out of bis dilemma, free again, All hehad to 
do was to bow, look grave, accept the position 
of friend and brother, and retire gracefully ; 
bat, after all, he had been refused, and he felt 
angry. 

He had been informed he was no Jonger an 
Adonis, and he was hurt; and somehow, 
Marie, in ber excitement onder the influence 
of emotion, and in the shadows of the library, 
looked so sharming that some portion of hie 
old love sprung to life ageiv. New that he 
knew he could not get her, and that some one 
else wanted her, she became desirable, 

‘I am an idiot,” he said, aloud; and Marie 
answered ,— ; 

“ Ob, dear,no! I shall always remember 
your trath and censtaney very tender!y.” 

He bowed, and took his hat. He towed 
again and retired to the door. Ae he went 
along the passage to the central hall of the 
large house he heard tho front door open. 

‘James, where is auntie?’’ said Marie's 
voice, 

‘' Tn the library,” said James. ‘ Bat don’t 
you go there. Mr. Henry is in there offering 
of bisself. Poor gentleman, I’m afraid it’s 
the day sfter the fair; but such is life.’’ 

Then Marie giggled, and ran upetaira. 

Mr. Grant never proposed to the youngest 
Miss Fletcher. Later he married a showy 
widow, whoadmired him intensely. She had 
no young Henry Grant with hyacisthine locks 
and slender waiet to compare him with, and 
still Mrs. Raven keeps a little forget-me-not 
ring in a little Ruesia-leather box and looks at 
it sometimer, 

‘** Poor fellow,” she sighs, “ How érue and 
faithfal be was to me, and how little I 
deserved it.”’ 





- —— 


s FACETLA. 
—-o— 

'¢ Wao was the first Prohibitioniat ? '' “Give 
it up.” ‘*' Richard III, He would have naught 
to do with spirits.” 

Tracuer (60 clase): ‘* What ia velocity?” 
Bright youth : © Velocity is what a man puts 
a bot plate down with.” 

‘‘ Jones, what is your idea of the millen- 
ninm?"’ “It is always to have a friend at 
band who will lend me ten without security.” 

EvERyYBODY ig. for ever crying, ‘ What a 
wicked world! and everybody flatiers him- 
self that hois fhe exception that proves the 
rule. 

Quizzuz: “ Catch anything?’ Frankleigh: 
‘* Lots—one fish ; ditto sore throat, two soaked 
feet, and a firat-class supply of sheamatiem 
for ali summer.” 

Ir pays to be amiable to cows, fora scolded, 
kicked and frightened cow never does as weil 
as when well treated. And the same is ¢rue 
in domestic life, though some peogle fail to 

appreciate it. 











Maser: “ Hogg wrote pastoral poetry about 
lambs and sheep.” Young Miss Wagg: ‘And 
Lamb got even with him by writing an essay 
on ‘ Roast Pig.’* 

Customer: “ My hair is comingont. What 
had I better getto keep from losing the rest 7?” 
Barber (feeling bumpa on customer's head): 
“A divorce, sir.” 

Banrser : “ Howis that razor, sie?” Viotim : 
“ T wouldn't know I was being {shaved.” Bar- 
ber (feeling flattered): “Giad to—” Victim : 
“Id think I wags being gand-papered.” 

“ My income is sthall,’’ said a rather dilatory 
lover, ‘‘ and pe Ss it is crmel of me to take 
you from your father’s roof.” ‘Bast I don’t 
live on the roof,” was the prompt response. 

Avunz Keztsm (severely) : ‘Bo you're going 
totry the experiment of reforming young 
Scapely after marriage. Is he worth reform- 
ing?" Kitty (tearfully): ‘ Weil, he’s worth a 
miliion.”’ 

Mrnistex : ‘Janet | Janet! Drinking sgain | 
Don’s you know where all-the drinkers go 
to?" Janet: ‘‘Ah could nay say what ithers 
do, but ah know where ah hen—(hio)—get the 


best cheapest !"’ 

Mactstrate: “What if “your name?” 
Prisoner: “Smizz.” Magistrate: ‘‘I want 
your fall name.” Prisoner's Friend : ‘' That's 
bis full name, yonr honour. When he’s sober 
his namo is Smith,” 

Miss Turnty-Ercut (coyly): “ What a pity 
it seems, Mr. Somerset, that s man like you 
should be a bachelor.” Mr. Somerset: * Yes, 
Misa Thirty-eight, it does ceem a pity, but I 
can’t help it. You know I was born eo," 

Waen the feacher arked what wes the 
feminine of tailor, a amall boy on a front coat 
in a public school promptly exclaimed, 
‘‘ Dressmaker,” and was greatly delighted 
that he was able to get in his anawer first. 

Oxe cr THe Oxtp Scnoor.—Parishioner: 
‘* Well, doctor, I ‘enjoyed your sermon very 
mauch.”’ Dominie: ‘You pain me deeply, 
sit. My sermons are written for instructions, 
aot ies the giving of pleasure on the holy 


“* How far back can you remember, Bobby ?.”’ 
asked his uncle. ‘' Well,” said Bobby, “1 
can remember when I didn’t know how io 
pley marbles.” “No further back f than 
that?’’ “‘Oh, yes; I cam remember when I 
ceuldn’t remezober at all.” 

New SHAxsPrar1aAn Crirrc.— Mies B.: * And 
you have just returned from Verona. Did 
you enjoy your winter there?” Misa 8. (with 
emephatis) : ** No: it’s a perfectly sewpid old 
place. Really, I don’t believe there were ever 
two gentlemen in Verona!” 

Country Preasunrs: Auntie (who is on a 
visit in the country): “What a heaveniy 
morning it is, Nina. 1 feel as though I shonld 
like to make some one supremely hoppy to- 
day!" Nina (catching the same feeling) : 
“Yes, Auntie, and so do I. Let's go and 
soratch the pig's back !”’ 

Finst Miss: ‘Where are you going this 
summer?’ Second Miss: ‘I haven’t the least 
idea.” First Miss: “ But can’t you judge 
from what you heard your pa and ma say?” 
Second Mies: ‘* Well, from the way ma talks 
I'd think we were going to New York, Sara- 
togs, Paris, Berlin, White Mountains, Rome, 
S+. Lawrences, and all through Egypt. From 
the way pa talks I'd thing we were going to 
the poorhouse.” 


“ T pon'r wonder at the girls loving flowers 
as they do, when even horses are affeoted by 
their beanty.”’ ‘‘What horse? Where?” 
‘‘T saw a young lady while waiting for a car 
yesterday held her bouquet to the nese of a 
poor labourer’s horse, The heat-worried brute 
actaally for a moment seemed to inhale its 
fragrance with as much pleasure as ita pretty 
owner. It waaa bit of poetic sentiment that 
only a maiden’s heart could conceive, and 
while she was looking arennd to see if any- 
body was noticing her artless innocence, the 
noble steed ate the bouquet,”’ 


| A.rrrum boy sat on the floor orying. After a 

while he (stopped, and seemed buried ia 

Looking up suddenly, hegaid, ‘Mam. 

ma, what was I cryipg about ?'' “ Benanse I 

wouldn't let you go ont to play.” “Ob yes ;”’ 
and he set up another howl. 

Siivensurra (to rural old lady ordering a 
tea service): ‘‘ Would you like to have it with 
repousse decorations?” Old Lady: ‘' No, I 
reckon not, If there's got to be any critters 
on it, I don't want puesies. I'd-ragher havo 
eanary birds and butterflies.” 

Missronary (in prison): “ My poor friend, I 
suppose you regard these walls with hatred, 
but——” Prisoner: “Regard them with 
hatred ! No, indee@; I regard thém with gra- 
titnde! They are my protection. I am in for 
bigamy, and both wives are furious,” 

Mr. Bascom (in his shirt sleeves, looking up 
from his paper): “ Well, did Pargon White- 
bead atick to his text to-day?" Mrs. Bas- 
com: “No, poor man, he couldn't, Tb was so 
hot his text stuck to the pulpit, and he had to 
leave out all his fizstly and part of his 
secondly.” 

‘* Parrick, you were on a bad spree yeater- 
day.” ‘ Yis, Mr. Eliis, I wag. Bless me, if 
I weren't a-layin’ in tha guiter wid a pig. 
Father Ryan came along, locked at me, an’ 
says, sez he, ‘Que is known by the company 
be keeps.’ ” ‘And did you ges up, Patrick ?”’ 
“No; but,the pig did.”’ 

Crana: “I am gure that George loves me 
and will make me his wife.” Jennie: '' Has 
he proposed?" Ciara: ‘He bas not exactly 
proposed, bat Iknow he is going te. There ie 
one thing thing that convinces me of it,” 
Jennie: ** What's that?” Clara: ‘' His anti- 
pathy to dear mamma.” 

Mornuer: “Iam going out, Mamie, and I 
want you to bes good little girl while I am 
gone, and I'll bring you home a paper of candy. 
Now. are you going to be good?” Mamie - 
* Yes, I suppeseso; but I can't tell how good 
I ought tobe unless I know how big that paper 
of candy is going to be.” 

Little Johuny (to his father): “I teld ma 
what you said to our Sandey Schoo! class to- 
day, about knowing everything in the next 
wortd, after we are dead.” Pa ily) > 
‘’ What did shesay?’ Johnny: '* She said she 
wished you would try and know a little in this 
world, while you're alive.” 

‘*Wuart is love, Nanny ?" asked a Scotch 
minister of one of his parishioners, alluding, 
of course, to the word \in its scriptural sense. 
‘* Hoot, fye, sir,” answered the blate Nanny, 
blushing to the een-holes; dinna ack me sic 8 
daft-like question. I’m eure ye ken as week 
as me that love's next to cholera. Love is jast 
the worst inside complaint for a lad or lassie 
to have.” 

A Wriuiamsrorr girl, who, in the matier of 
beanty and affectionate exuberance, was not 
to say ‘‘fresh as firat love and rosy as the 
dawn,” was asked why she did not get mar- 
ried, and this is what she said in reply: ‘I 
have considerable money of my own, 1 have a 
parrot that can swosr and a monkey that 
chews tobacco, so that Ihave no need cf a 
husband.” : 

Aw old lady alighted from a car, and said, 
“ Ah!” in a tone of approbation, “how much 
more polite young men sre nowadays than 
they need tobe. Why,I have always plenty 
of room in an emnibas, bats when I was yoong 
I could never ride in one without being 
crowded or feeling some young man’s elbows 
digging in my side, Sach things never hap- 
pen now.” 9 

Miss Parxwoop: “Do you know, sir, I 
could sue you for breach of promise?” Mr. 
Finlay Place: ‘*Oh I guess not. “ Why. sir, 
did you not ask me to marry you?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘And I consented?” “ Yes,”’ ‘ Well, sir?’ 
‘“‘ Well, I didn’t promise, did 1? You were the 
one that didthat. I presume I have the right 
to ask you a civil question, have I not, with- 
out ranning the risk of being @raggsd iato 





court?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur dark blue straw hat for rasn is one of 
the novelties in head gear that has caught on. 

Toe Queen's wri reteins its clearness 
and firmnesa age apngenyf and ia quite remark- 
able caligraphy for a lady of seventy-two. 

fue Emperor of Chine ia a handsome 
young man, who is said to lock like an 
American college student. 

Tre Queew is goingto Scotland this year a 
week earlier than usual, because she wishes 
to be at Balmoral on the anniversary of the 
Prince Consort’s birthday. 

Kina Cuantes or Wortemscre is a most 
eccentric exter, His scarcely eats anything 
during the day, but likes a long mesl of 
several courses a midnight, 

A compLete reconciliation has teken pleee 
hatween the Haxperor i hie sister 
Princess Victoria since the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck, whom the Princess hated, 
and she frequently described him as ‘ the 
evil genius of our family.” 

Tur birth of a aon to the heir of the throne 
will canse great celight in Greece, as there is 
an ancient tradition that whenever a son is 
born at Athens to a Royal couple named Con- 
stantine and Sophia, the Greeks will ‘quickly 
recover poseession of Constantinople. 

Osnpiya Newman, who is now in his 
ninetieth year, although his health is tolerably 
good, is excessively feeble. Upon the occasion 
of his attending a Pontifical high mass 
recently, at the any myoed Oratory, he was 
so weak that he had to be carried to the altar 
on @ chair, where he remained during the 
whole of the service. 

Srrcrs have never been so much worn as 
they have this sexson, and the leading ladies’ 
tailors and modistes affirm that they are still 
making them up as fast as they oan for 
travelling, yachting, and country wear. The 
Princess of Wales is never withont one or 
more costumes ol this asefal material ; indeed, 
it was she who ficet made it fashionable. 

Tue new musical corset, & Transatlantic 
invention, is a stay made so.4hat the slightoat 
preasure produces'a curious sound tiat can be. 
heard in the adjoining room. “ With a pair 
of theee corgets on,” remarked the sagacious 
inventor, who makes each of his daughters 
wear one, “it would be im e for any 
one of my daughters to allow a young man to 
put his arm around waist without every- 
one in the vicinity knowing all-about it.” 

THe authorities have recommended the 
closing of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, which 
costs quite four thousand a-year, and which, 
a8 & rule, is neatly empty, although the music 
and chanting are excelent, and there is 
always ® good preacher, Is ig now in con- 
templation to abolish this place of worship, 
and it is proposed to hand the building over 
to the United Service Inatitation. Whitehall 
Chapel is the old banqueting room of the 
Stuart Sovereigns, and the roof is splendidfy 
painted. The chapel was formerly used for 
consecrating Bishops for the Province of 
York, bat now the only gréat fanction there 
is the didtribution of the Qaeen’s Easter gifts 
by the Lord High Aimoner on Maundy 
Thursday. 

Parcess Henry or Batrensenc is develop. 
ing. Like the gentleman in the “ Bab 
Ballads ’— 

‘*She doesn’t call it fat, but adipose deposit.” 
Nevertheless, the dressmakers who fashion her 
gowns must have been very busy of late; for 
those which she wore a few months sgo are 
now “all tco scant” to fis her portly form. 
In this respect she devidedly takes after the 
Dachess of Teck, who still continues to expand 
in & most marvellous fashion. The Duchess 
laughingly accounts for the fact by attributing 
it to the “contented mind” which we are 
told ia “a continual feast’; and we can only 
hope that Princess Beatrice is equa‘ly com- 
placent, 


STATISTICS. 


Tue theatres of London regularly employ | 
over 12 000 people. 

Tr takes about three seconds far a meskage 
te 2 from one.end of the Atlantic aable to the 
other. 

Tr appears that the various Co-operative 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland number 
about 1000,000 members altogether. The 
share capital of the societies amounts to 
neatly £10500000. Their salen last year 
amounted to £36,700 000 their profits to mora 
than £3 400 000; and sales are growing at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 a year. 

Excnuptnc Weatern and South Australia 
and Qunoeensland, thers are sbout 500,000 
square miles in Angtralia, and in Manitoba 
and British Colambia about 100,000 equare 
miles, of available territories suitable for 
English and European emigration, In South 
America there are about 1,500 000 equare miles, 
which sre being taken up by the Southern 
nations of Europe, and are hardly suitable for 
Northern emigrants. The other great terri- 
tory in the world is Raesia; but Rassia is 
very quickly filling up its own territory. 





GEMS. 


os 


Rerrove your friend in secret, and “praise 
him openly. 

To win, work and wait—but work a good 
deal more than you wait. 

Lazrxess begins in cobwebs and ends in 
iron chains. It over @ man so slowly 
and imperceptibly that he is bound tight 
before he knows it. 

He is a simpleton who imagines that the 
chief power of wealth is to supply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a handred, it creates 
more wants than it supplies. 

Everytuine in natare grows either heslihily 
or unhealthily ; and character ia no exception. 
It ia either expanding into new and more 
lovely forms or it is toughening and harden- 
ing into deformity. It is either ripening into 
richness and sweetness or shrivelling into 
crabbed bitterness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wourret sheepskin rugs, when soiled, may be 
cleaned by scrubbing with soap and water, 
Afterwards dry thoroughly in the sun. 

Srzamep F'aurr Pupprnc.—Oae-half cup of 
sugar, one egg, one tablespoonfal of melted 


‘butter, three cups of flour, one teaspoonfal of 


soda and two of cream-tartar, one heapiog oup 
of berries, Steam two hours. Serve witha 
hot sauce, 

Lemon Jetty.—Soak one half package of 
gelatine in one large cup of water for one 
hour. Stir into this one cup of sugar, the 
jaice of two lemons and the grated peel of one, 
and add two cups of boiling water. Strain 
withont squeezing into a wet mould. 

Devirzrep Tomators.—Ont fresh tomatoes 
into thick slices, broil on a fine wire gridiron 
over & clear fire, and when done lay in » dish, 
and pour over them a sauce.like that made for 
barbecured ham, sabstituting two tablespoon- 
fals of olive oil or of melte? butter for the 
ham fat. 

Pingarrn® Bavantwn Cream,—Soak one- 
half a box of gelatine in one-half cup of sold 
water, then add haif a cup of boiling water, 
stir until dissolved ; add half a cup of sugar, 
and two cups of chopped pineapple ; places on 
ice until thick, then add one pint of whipped 
cream, stir it in oarefally, and then fet all 





become very cold. Serve with sponge or 
delicate cake. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


_——- 


Tue word ‘ Dad” is pure Weleh, and msans 
father. 

In the-time of Henry VIII, there were only 
ten surgeons in his dominions. 

Nor contented with the honey and waz 
which the bses yield the Cinga'esa eat the 
insects themselves. 

Tue Mexicans eat salt with their oranges, 
both because they prefer the irnit so seasoned, 
and hecause it is considered to be more whole- 
some with salt, 

Typewriters and telegraphers have in- 
creased more rapidly during the last ten years 
thsn any other class of persons ia proportion 
to their numbers in 1880, 

FxsTances are reported daily of people being 
killed by lightning because of taking refage 
from the rain under trees. It cannot he too 
often stated that the shelter of s tree is the 
worst possible place in a thunderstorm. 

Tue highest church spire in the world has 
just been completed. 1t ia that cf the cathe- 
dral at Ulm, Wartemberg, and is 530 feet 
high. The top of the cross on the dome of 
8+. Peter's, Rome, is 448 feet above the pave- 
ment. 

A Beri café and restaurant is cooled io 
summer and heated in winter by elactricity, 
and the flood of light from the eisctric lamps 
is tinted a delicate pink, which isso bscoming 
to the complexion of the lady visitors that the 
place As thronged. 

A Frenca physician claims the strange gift 
of being able to see the colonr of sounds. He 
says that human voices are red, bine, black, 
tan, slate and all other colours, and that the 
coloar of some very handsome women's voices 
is like buttermilk. 

A mecHantoan Geooy rat has reached the 
patent office, It is made to resemble s rat, 
with a piece of cheese stuck on a little spear 
which projects just beyond its nose. When a 
real rat nibbles the cheese, the spsar darts 
forward about six inches, and the animal is 
impaled. 

Tur silly old Danmow flitoh of bacon haz 
been applied for by nine silly old couples, Two 
of these have been reelected by the committee 
as being the most dsserving, Oneof the men 
originally came from Danmow, but is now a 
happy gsrdener in bowery Tottenham; tho 
other couple live in London. ‘ 

Tuer latest sxperiments made with carrier 
pigeons in nection with various European 
armies show that the speed of the carrier in 
calm weather and for a short distance is about 
1210 yards a minute. With a very strong 
wind in the direetion of the flight a bird has 
reached 1 980 yards a minute. 

Srraw mattresses are condemned by the 
faculty. Mr. Candler, in hia work on the 
“Prevention of Measles,” thinks that straw 
retaing infection, and partly from the difi- 
culty of keeping it free from damp. He sug- 
gests that straw should be discarded entirely 
in the fabrication of any kind of bedding. 

Normne delights a flock of chickens so much 
as to follow the plough. From the furrow 
worms and grubs are easily devoured, and the 
exercise obtained adds activity and vigour to 
the heas. This means eggs later in the cay. 
Do not neglect to give them a run of this kind 
occasionally, Ths coop and surroundings 
become tiresome, especially if but a limited 
space for running is granted them, 


We learn by recent inatructive information 
from the United States that they possess a 
bird which has ® great partiality for nows- 
papers, It builda its nest out of fragments of 
news wheets, and it really seems to exercise a 
discrimination in the matter, It doliberately 
prefers. tho news of the day to the works of 
the moat renowned and olassic authors, bus 
perhaps the latter are not fo plentifally seat- 
tered ae as the latest edition and the 
special, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recrvurr.—The 6th Dragoons are also known as the 
Oid Carabineers. 

H. §.—The pay of a Meutenant-colone! of Hussars is 
2ls. 61. per day. 

Mrvxor.—A person under the age of twenty-one cannot 
be sued for debt. 

InTgREsTep.—Oanon Wilberforce is a son of the late 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Drpo.—You are bound to serve the twelve months for 
which you contracted. 

In a Frx.—Debts for all sold for consumption off the 
premises are recoverable. 

D. D.—Beer and spirits cannot be sold anywhere to 
the public without a license. 

Unsetizver.—There has been no properly accredited 
instance of a fast extending to fifty pm 

Grruan.—The Frankfort Railway Station is not 
nearly so large as New-street Station, Birmingham. 

Granam.—A County Court judge is now 
entitled to be addreesed as His Honour Judge -80. 


W. S—1. It is illegal in England. 2. Anywhere on 
pa Continent. 8. We have no information on the sub- 


ly 


Vexep Kartre.—A shopkeeper is not compelled to sell 
~~ re, his window at the price at which it is 
C) 


Dot.—Marriages between Roman Catholics and others 
fn Eogland do not necessarily require two forms of 
service. 

O.p Reaper —The Tichborne claimant was sentenced 
te fourteen years’ penal servitude on February 28, 1874. 


£. Bartiet.—The great flood at Sheffield caused by 
the bursting of the Bradfie!d Reservoir occurred on 
March 11, 1864. 


Usnarry ANNA.—Uniless a wife becomes chargeable 
to the parish a husband cannot be compelled to grant 
her a separate allowance. 

No Monry.—You se name ie >: ay ee asa 
proprietary medicine, you a five-shillin 
patent medicine license for their calee ’ 

Bess.—An affillation order may be applicd for within 
twelve months of the birth of the child, or of the last 
p3yment made on its account by the father. 

x proportionate man would show a differ- 
ence of from six to eight inches greater girth round his 
chest more than he measures round the walat. 

Pameta.—T down the corners of the visiting 
card means that it was delivered by the 
individual whose name it bears—that he 

Detarorce.—We cannot. There is no book on the 
—- You must yy an engagement asaclerk ina 
broker's office, with view of gaining experience. 

Festvus.—The janet > ee = of the 

en produce up ving ; after 
Grainne aa the garden belongs to the landlord. 
D. Price.—A wife's extravagance does not afford 


sufficient ground for a judicial op. A husband 
can, however, prevent his wife from pledging his credit. 


‘Lonz.y.—If a man has not heard of wife for more 





than seven years, and marries again, ving in 
faith that she is dead, he cannot be prosecuted fur 
bigamy. 

Tenant.—lIf the rent is calculated by the , three 
months’ notice must be given, to ex on quarter- 


on wi the tenancy com- 


corresponding to that 
p— tam 


G. I. M.—Not being in the scholastic —— we 


can bardly give you the advice you ask for. ou had 
ask someone who has the examina- 
tion you speak of. 

Heserr.—We must ask you respectfully to excuse us. 
‘We are unable at present to spare a day which would 
tbe necessary to make the inquiries ‘requisite to obtain 
the information you desire. 


‘Gamma.—1. The business of the Bank of England does 
not belong to the Government. 2. Deposit accounts 
may be opened at a bank at all times. 3. The rate of 


Gorxc Ovr.—You will be permitted to take all house- 
hold necessaries with you to the States, and to land 
them duty free ; the explanation that they are latended 


solely for private use will be sufficient to pass them. 
Please accept our tions and best wishes for 
your happiness. 


Drva.—The woman cannot i) without 
absolute proof of the death of her —- &., Leen 
of the man ig she would not have any claim on 
the second person, as she would never have been his 
wife. The bility is that after so many years the 
first bh is dead. 


Ixventions.—No license would be required for the 


sale of your starch, and enamel. Bat we are 
afraid lotion would come under the head of 
that you must have a five-shilling 
ie vendors’ the Inland 


Myrtrs’s Boy.—You must not with your 
boxing-gloves in the street, but may do so anywhere 
SD a sae y even 
when ulged in for m , provided it is 
on tad ue cltemet O under cover of a 
mere sparring to carry on a prize- 


Poor Mary.—Deep sighing is merely a habit, but, of 

course, is practised _—_ 
themselves ; ‘ohing Ik pg A yh A 
object. It is eye heme hal ‘aoveion’ 
b, id to activity 


book, if a 
share in a two- 


* 
8 
. 


BEFORE THE BAL MASQUE, 


AND a0 you have found an old programme. 
Throw it away, dear ; 

In its allken sheath it lain there hid, 

In that old box with the sandal-wood lid, 
This many and many a year. 


Let uslook! A’ 
Bless you, he's tamer now ; 


A decorous deacon 
And, just to look at him, one would swear 
To dance he never knew how. 


And Robert! Ah, little that night I dreamed 

I — or} oni d 4, ae beamed 
was a an 

Gelleevgiamensed and gold : 


en-gleamed, 
‘But a foolish child, you see, 


That line's illegible—pass it over 
'o this, then— Philip Keene ; 
A loyal lover, a reckless rover, 
Peor boy, beneath the Western clover 
His sleep is aweet, I ween. 


And this quadrille was with Devere 
We used to vote so slow, 
8 e and silent, and rather queer, 
critics trumpet his praise this year, 
For his books are the rege, you know. 


Can we read the last waltz, faint and blurred? 
Quick! Quick! Take it away! 
Charlie ! yes, he went at my word, 
And at Alexandria—so I have heard— 
He died—a hero, they say. 


Hark! thrust it deep in the fire—again | 
Hear that tread in the hall! 


Ah, Robert ! a touch of the same old palo, 
Nothing more—’twill not remain, 
I'm ready, dear, for the ball | 
Ce K M. 0. 


Pavt.—It is impossible to learn everything from 
books, and good manners especially is a matter of 
breeding rather than of reading. You may raise your 
hat to all women who recognise you anywhere in public, 
but you are not to do so to your minister or 
any other man, except one of high rank or of great age. 

Lirt Hanp.—All amulets and badges are worn on the 
left arm, because it is nearest the heart, the sentimen- 
talists say, but really because the right is the working 
arm, and must not be cumbered in an vy 
in old days, the leit arm bore the high- 





interest is constantly varying. You must inquire at the 
bank. 


B. B. B.—We doubt if it is possible to say which is 
the bloodiest battle on record. In earlier times immense 
armies were brought into the field, for the first duty of 
men was to fight, and the whole duty of the or 
rulers to find them something to fight about. 

Potty.—The best remedy for dandriff is to wash the 
head daily for a time with water containing a good deal 
of borax ; or mix an ounce of borax with four ounces of 
glycerine. Rub some of that into the hair at night 
w retiring, and wash it off next morning. 


Lover cF Honses.—Colts resemble children in the 
respect that they are fond of being petted, and are very 
susceptible to kind treatment. Even the most timid of 
them will soon lose their fear if treated in the proper 
» promising y colts have been ruined 
‘by being teased, and as a result of teasing become 
wiows and treacherous at times. It depends altogether 
on the kind of treatment a colt gets whether it will 


make a kind and gentle or a vicious and treacherous 
horse, 





ders’ and shepherds’ also hang upon that side, 
and when walking together a gentleman gives his left 
arm to a lady. 


WorkMAN.—1. Melbourne {s undoubtedly the best 
place in Australia for men in your line, but we cannot 
say itis good. You will have to fight fora place there 
as here. .? a eS 
Melbourne. Friends would no doubt be a! —_— you 
in the way of a job, but otherwise we cannot help you. 
8. Clothing is from 3s. to 4s. in the pound dearer in 
Melbourne than here. 


Nezrvovus.—There are many substances which have the 
property of rendering the fabrics to which 
applied incombustible, but they usually spoil 
either by changing the colour or stiffening them to 
such a degree that they cannot be 
safe way of protecting 

ainst fire is sald to be hy oes them in a solution 


phosphate of ammonia, 
litre of water {one pint) with ~ aes (about three 


ounces) of the hate, 
remain aa" 





Dics’s Motuer —There {fs no desirable situation on 
board a steamer that you could get your into. An 


saloon or pantry work such as perform fs 
exhausting and unpleasant. would be little in 
the fresh air, and continually in vitiated 'tween 


u) farm for a few months to herd cows, or do any 
light work the farmer may req 

m.. IN toes. — ewe eee be ee snd 

oung our are children 

law. on q . = nt oe gf - 
paren’ are twen' age. 

Sine the fecltth Step yon t at you will pro’ rue 
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It is necessary that each case should 
studied. 

Stamp.—If placed u; down on the top left-hand 
corner, that means—‘“‘ writer loves you.” Cross 
same corner—‘‘ hay - to another and can 
never be yours.” -—** Guod-bye 
for the present, dearest.” At the right angle, same 
corner—*' I hate same 


on 
with the surname on left-hand side—' Acoept my 
a OM meet. a My heart 
enga; ’ e » corner—‘‘ rt 
Ss ensther’s ; walte no mare” Crosswilee, same corner — 
“Do you love me, = 3” 
surname, proper way—‘ 
immediately.” Bottom, ht-hand corner, upeide 
down—“ Yes.” ‘ rig’ corner, proper way— 
“Business correspondence.” No stamp at all means 
great indignation on the part of the receiver, with 2d. 
to pay in addition. 
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